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CHAPTEE I. 

The elder Mordaunt, having fallen into the 
trout-stream and done his share of swearing in 
getting out of it, blundered on to his father's 
house, and, getting over the hedge, saw that the 
party which his father had had to dinner, and 
which party he had avoided, had not yet dis- 
persed. He therefore went in through the 
servants' hall. 

It was full of all kinds of people, coachmen, 
footmen, and grooms; and he was wet through. 
He had thought that he might have got warm 
there, and possibly supper, served by his own 
servants ; but the strange faces made him pass 
on, and he went up to bed sulky and silent. 

It would have done him no harm to have 
heard the comments which were made on him 
by the domestic servants (as far as I know them, 
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a kind, gentle, and affectionate set of people) 
when he was gone. They had nothing to say of 
him but what was good. For the elder Mor- 
daunt was universally respected and liked. He 
went upstairs, however, and hurried into bed in 
the dark. 

He had not slept long before he was awaken- 
ed; there was a light in the room, and looking 
up he saw his sister standing beside his bed. 

It is very rare indeed to see great and 
very youthful beauty dressed in such textures 
as are usually reserved for married women. 
Ethel Mordaunt dressed so; it was part of 
her imitation of Miss Evans. She was dress- 
ed in very dark maroon-coloured velvet, with 
bare neck and arms, and not one single jewel, 
save one dull amethyst, on her bosom. The 
effect of the splendidly moulded arms and 
bust, with the freshness and brilliant colour 
of extreme youth upon them — a freshness 
and colour which soon goes, like the bloom 
upon a grape — ^was startling and dazzling be- 
yond measure, in contrast to the dark velvet. 
The sight of a blooming girl, beautiful beyond 
most, but dressed in velvet, is so rare, that my 
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readers may find it hard to realize, and it 
would certainly be a very expensive whim to do 
so ; it would cost twenty pounds ; yet you may 
do it, as far as colour is concerned, for nothing. 
Get a bud (mind, a bud) of that inimitable 
rose called "Jaune D'E spray," and wrap it, 
say, in a leaf of the variegated arrowroot, and 
you will gain an idea of the effect of young flesh 
against velvet; but see that there is no dew- 
drop upon it, for that would represent a jewel, 
and, with its coarse, mathematical, humdrum 
prismatics, would catch your eye, and spoil the 
picture. 

Old Mordaunt, in any other case, would have 
seen all this, perhaps ; but then, it was only 
his sister; he asked her what the deuce she 
wanted, and whether a fellow was to be bully- 
ragged out of his very bed ? 

" Don't be cross, dear," said Ethel, sitting 
down on the bed. 

Old Mordaunt said, "If you will hook it, and 
leave me to sleep, I won't be cross ; if you sit 
there, I will. Go to bed, will you ? Why the 
deuce can't you go to bed ? You wouldn't like it 
if I were to hunt you up in the middle of the 
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night, and break your rest. I should hear of 
that at breakfast, I dare say. Just you hook it, 
my lady. Come." 

" I want to talk to you, John." 

" I know you do. And I know what you want 
to talk about. And I know how you will 
wrap it up, and bring it out piece by piece. And 
I know your obstinacy (you call it determina- 
tion — I don't). And I know that you'll sit 
there till the morning until it's done, as girls 
all do it, by piecemeal insinuations. There ! 
I'll do it all for you, like Dickens' brickmaker 
did for the district visitor. How is Mildred? 
Mildred is making a fool of herself, in every 
possible way. This match is of her choos- 
ing, and she now is making a silly fuss as 
if she was averse to it. How does Bob May- 
nard take it ? He knows nothing of it. If he 
did, the assembled women would steadily and 
stoutly lie the whole thing away from him, and 
she would lie the loudest. What is Eoland 
doing ? he is doing nothing ; yet everything but 
the one thing I wish he would do. What is 
Eddy doing? he is giggling. What is Aunt 
Eleanor doing? jawing and scuffling, and try- 
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ing to make noise enough to make people 
believe there is nothing wrong. What are you 
doing ? keeping me awake,, and so just you hook 
it, or I'll make you." 

" Don't be cross, Johnny." 

"You said that before, and if any thing 
exasperates a man more than another, it is 
being told not to lose his temper. That is a 
thorough example of female tact, or woman's 
wisdom ; go to bed." 

"I will go," said the good Ethel ; ''butl'U 
say something before I go which wiU prevent 
you from sleeping this night, my dear old man." 

John Mordaunt sat up in his bed at once. 
He saw that she was in earnest. '^ If you 
have really anything to tell me, my old, good 
sister, I will lie awake all night. You are not 
angry with me ? " 

" Do you remember any one who was ever 
angry with you, Johnny ? " she said, drawing 
nearer to him. 

" No one except the Doctor at school," said 
John Mordaunt. " Speak up, old girl." 

'* I will. Johnny, do you know this, that 
women are bad hands at keeping secrets?" 
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" Mary Hewitt's story of the Snail and the 
Sawyer taught me that, when I was eight 
years old/' said John. 

" Very like," said Ethel. " But I cm tell 
you that a woman can keep her own secret 
through fire and water, to the rack, to the 
stake. But a woman cannot always undertake 
the miserable burden of another's secret." 

* * Have you a secret of your own then, sister ? ' * 

" Aye, and mean to keep it too, my brother. 
But I have another secret ; the secret about 
Mildred and Jim. And you must know, 
brother, I trust you beyond all men. Brother, 
there is nobody like you." 

" And I was cross to you because you woke 
me ! " said John, taking her hand. '* Sister, 
let me tell you at once ; this secret is known 
to us ; I mean to Boland and myself. Jim 
has gone to Bonn, and will get over it. It was 
all madness. She knows nothing of it. All 
madness." 

"You are the madman, dear brother, if you 
think so. What do you know of this most 
miserable business. Trust me, and tell me 
categorically." 
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" 1*11 tell you all that Eoland and I know," 
he said, very quietly. " Jim was always very 
diflScult, you know, and hard to deal with. You 
know of his brutality to Eddy at school, and 
of his being picked out of the water, nearly 
dead, by Boland and Eddy. After that, his 
life seemed to change, for he is a queer boy, 
Ethel ; you cannot always calculate on him ; 
and he devoted himself to these Evanses in his 
wild way. They could do anything they liked 
with him. And in the end of the last long 
vacation, Bob Maynard took things rather too 
comfortably with Mildred Evans, and left her 
too much with James. And Jim fell in love 
with her. He was in love with her brothers 
before. And Jim— our poor, good Jim— who 
is a trump, old girl, is sent to Bonn. And it 
is all over, and she never will know anything 
about it. That is all.*' 

"Is it ?" said Ethel, by this time as pale 
as a ghost. " Then, brother, you don't know 
anything about his having spoken to her. You 
don't " 

It was John Mordaunt's turn to turn pale 
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now. " Leave the room for a minute, Ethel," 
he said. " I must get up over this." 

She was scarcely outside the door, when 
he called her in ; he was sitting half dressed 
in a chair. " Finish this, old girl," he said. 
" Let's have it out. So Jim, poor old Jim, he 
spoke to her, did he? And she cut him up with 
scorn, and sent him right about to the deuce ?" 

" Why no, she didn't," said Ethel. 

" Think what you are saying, old girl ; just 
think what you axe saying." 

" Good heaven ! Johnny, do you think that 
I haven't thought ? I tell you that she has 
changed her mind — I tell you that she would 
go to the world's end for Jim." 

" How do you know ? " 

" From both of them. Jim told me first, 
before you all went to that weary, silly Oxford. 
And she told me the day before yesterday. 
And if it matures, I am to be her bridesmaid 
to-morrow." 

John Mordaunt began walking quickly up 
and down the room. The first thing he said 
was, " Why, Ethel, there never was but one 
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soul between us five, since we grew up, till now. 
Why, from Eddy with the rudder lines, to 
Jimmy in the bow, there was but one soul 
among us. And to see the old four-oar burst 
up like this ! I am not a sentimental man, 
but I don't feel as if I could stand it. I'd cry, 
if I knew how, but I nevei^did." 

"The question is," said Ethel, "what can 
we do?" 

"In what way?" said John, stopping in 
his walk. 

" Generally," said Ethel. 

"There she goes," said John, "that is her 
woman's wisdom all over. What do you 
mean?" 

" I mean," said Ethel, " what can we 
do?" 

" Pish ! " said John Mordaunt ; "do you 
want to stop the marriage, or don't you ? 
Speak out and give your opinion. What is 
it ? " 

" That is just exactly what I don't know 
myself," said Ethel; " I trusted to your well- 
known sound common-sense to tell me what to 
do." 
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" And ril be hanged if I know/' said John 
Mordaunt. 

"Could we prevent it if we tried?" said 
Ethel. 

" I don't think we could," said John. 

" Then suppose Jimmy was to stay at Bonn, 
and we were to kee^ our own counsel ? " 

" It might be better," said John. 

"It could hardly be mended," said Ethel. 
" On my honour, she is very fond of Eobert 
Maynard, and if you will stay away, and 
Eobert wiU be kind to her, — and when was he 
not kind ? — she will forget Jim, as I might in 
long ages forget Eoland, if he was kept away 
from me. Keep them apart, and they may 
forget one another." 

"It is possible," said John Mordaunt: "the 
thing has gone too far. They are to be mar- 
ried to-morrow, and if we try to stop it, we 
have not a leg to stand on. Let it be. Trust 
to God, and let us keep our own secrets. Now 
go to bed." 

She left him. She little dreamed, in the 
heat of her speech, that she had betrayed her 
own secret to her elder brother. She did not 
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remember her words, but he did. He knew 
now, as Miss Evans had known before, that 
her whole heart was given to Boland. 

If John Mordaunt was one thing more than 
another, he was a gentleman. I have seen 
gentlemen with various degrees of education, 
and in various dresses. Sometimes in a blue 
coat and brass buttons, as a county magistrate. 
(Did you, my dear reader, ever see a country 
gentleman in a blue coat and brass buttons ? 
I never saw but one, and he has been dead 
these ten years — it is only the literary way 
of putting it.) I have seen gentlemen in all 
kinds of disguises. Among the first rank of 
the gentlemen whom I know, I should be in- 
clined to rank a duke's son who is a sailor ; 
a dissenting farmer; a High Church curate; 
and a nondescript sort of ballaster on the 
Thames. If I ever betted, I would give long 
odds that none of these four would do a dis- 
honest action, or would say one word, unless 
speaking to a principle, which would wound 
any one else. I suppose that such a person is 
a gentleman. 

One specialite of a gentleman is not to 
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betray secrets. John Mordaunt kept his 
sister's secret with regard to Koland tight 
between his teeth. She had forgotten that she 
had betrayed it, and he never reminded her. 
It was a dead secret. 

A dead secret between those two, sacredly 
kept. It was no secret between poor wild 
James and her ; but she would have been 
horrified if she had thought that her elder 
brother knew of it. He was a man, and 
might — might — what ? Form an opinion on 
it, and make some sort of movement. Aunt 
Eleanor had found it out, and she was as the 
idols of Abou Simbel. She had told it to the 
bird, her dog, and her brother Jim, and one 
was as likely to betray her as the other ; for 
poor Jim had a dumb, brutish fidelity about 
him, which the fear of death could not make 
him violate ; and Jim had once, in one of his 
childish skirmishes, cut a curl from Koland' s 
head. And where was that curl now, I 
wonder ? 

That objectionable woman, Myrtle, used to 
do the dressmaking in old times, but she was 
in London, staying with Mrs. Gray, and she 
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was succeeded by a tipsy old trot, called Booth, 
who had been kept hard at work in the house- 
keeper's room under Myrtle, in the old times, 
but who now was allowed to take her work 
home, in consequence of having had an apo- 
plectic seizure or two on the premises, and the 
doctor having warned Squire Mordaunt of the 
extreme inconvenience of an inquest on the 
premises, which he, as coroner, was capable to 
speak of. This old lady had got some of 
Ethel's fal-lals still in hand, things necessary 
for the wedding to-morrow ; and Ethel knew 
she would come, sooner or later, being a re- 
solute and trustworthy woman when in liquor, 
though not much good at other times (which 
were few) ; and so she sat waiting for her, until 
all but a few servants were gone to bed. Try- 
ing to think that it would all be for the best, 
and not making very good weather of it. 

The dogs which are necessary to a country 
gentleman's existence heralded Mrs. Booth's 
approach. She was one of those women that 
dogs could not bear, and so all those which 
were loose skirmished about her heels, and 



those which were chained up howled in 
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anguish, because they could not get at her. 
Not a dog touched her ; they might howl, and 
yell, and bark, but not a dog came very close 
to that woman. Well, one, but he was like 
the Urquhart-Kabelais breed, junior and inex- 
perienced. A black-and-tan terrier puppy, not 
much bigger than your fist, aroused from his 
slumbers by the noise, hurled himself at her, 
as if it was Balaclava, and he was the Six 
Hundred. She sent him by a dexterous kick 
in among the others, who fell upon him and 
hunted him back to his mother. After which, 
she was shown up, very flushed, to Ethel's 
presence. 

" You are very late, Mrs. Booth." 
" Yes, miss. I stayed to supper with Mrs. 
Gray and Mrs. Myrtle." 

*• Why, Mrs. Myrtle is in London." 
" Saving your presence, miss, was. Mrs. 
Myrtle has come down for the wedding, and 
Mrs. Gray has come with her." 
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CHAPTER II. 

The wedding-day rose frosty and bright. There 
had been a little sheet of snow in the night, 
which had laid a shawl of lace over the dark, 
purple velvet of Longmynd, made the clear 
summit of Garadoc shine like a silver crystal, 
and, apparently, had affected Aunt Eleanor's 
temper. 

I would not invade the sanctity of a maiden 
lady's bedroom further than by saying that if 
Aunt Eleanor's bed did not stand against the 
wall, she certainly had got out of it the wrong 
side; for the first thing she said to her own 
face in the looking-glass was, "A parcel of 
fools!" 

Then she set to work ringing her beU, 
which at first produced no result whatever. 
This pleased her immensely ; for when you are 
in an ill-temper, nothing is so delightful as to 
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find an excuse for it. While she was ringing, 
her maids were engaging in a lively and acri- 
monious debate as to whose duty it was to get 
up at this exceptionally early hour of the 
morning. Aunt Eleanor's personal attendant 
declined on the grounds of precedent — ^her lady 
had never rung her up so early before; the 
ringing, she argued, was for the housemaids to 
get up and make the house tidy in decent time, 
instead of lying routing there. The housemaid 
declined to take this view of the matter, but 
made a coalition with the body-servant on the 
subject of cook, who was at once bawled awake 
and told that Missis wanted her at once. Cook, 
looking out from among the sheets, listened to 
the case of the allied powers, told them briefly 
that that sort of thing wouldn't do with her, 
and at once went fast asleep again with a 
rapidity and dexterity acquired by long practice 
— acquired in many hot kitchens ; leaving the 
allied powers paralyzed, and, for the time, silent. 
But there was a little scrubbing-maid from 
the workhouse (consequently petted by Aunt 
Eleanor before all people in the house) who lay 
in a bed in the comer, sleeping harder than 
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even cook, who appeared to the allied powers 
available. Here another hitch occurred : there 
was a general debate as to who should get out 
of bed and wake her. The powers all round 
having declined seriatim to move in this matter 
without an alliance, offensive and defensive, 
being signed all round, the weakest power, the 
lady's maid, whose case was not so good as 
the others, proposed that she should be "pelted 
up.'* Which, with some modifications, was 
done. Prussia and Austria threw shoes and 
other things at her until she woke, and then 
England and Prance told her there was nothing 
to be afraid of, so, at the last, poor little Den- 
mark put on her petticoat, and went to face the 
terrible Aunt Eleanor single-handed. 

Aunt Eleanor ordered little Denmark to bed 
again, in the most emphatic manner, daring 
her to get up for the next two hours, after 
which, in her camisole, she went up to the 
maids' bedroom. 

Here I draw the veil. They say that cook 
slept through it all, and snored the while ; but 
we know what rumour is. Any one can snore. 
It is pretty certain, however, that more house- 

VOL. II. c 
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wifery went on in Pulverbatch Grange in the 
next hour than had gone on in any previous 
hour. Squire Mordaunt used to say that 
Eleanor's maids would knock out the walls of 
the Grange with the points of their scrubbing- 
brushes. It escaped this ordeal, however, and 
so will probably continue to shelter the head 
of the grey-haired old woman who sits there 
now, until she is carried to Stretton church- 
yard with the others. 

With breakfast came three most unexpected 
visitors. Eddy, with John and Ethel Mor- 
daunt. She was astonished, and she said, 
" Why, what do you three want here ?" 

Old John Mordaunt answered; for Eddy, 
who was to have spoken, hung fire. 

" Why, we like you better than anybody else, 
Miss Evans, and we thought that you would 
like to see us this morning. So we walked 
across to breakfast." 

Aunt Eleanor was perfectly silent for an in- 
stant. Her face was perfectly quiet, but Ethel, 
who saw everything, saw her fine bust heave 
once or twice. All she said was, " This is very 
kind of you, my dears — come in." 
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They went in; and Aunt Eleanor began 
bustling abont among Her lazy maids to get 
them something for break&st. They said, all 
three, that they did not want anything par- 
ticular for them. Ethel put in as a riding re- 
mark, that there would be plenty of breakikst 
presently, and that it would be a pity to spoil 
their appetites. On this theme Eddy enlarged, 
as it seemed to have struek him as a new idea, 
and he looked at Ethel with great admiration. 

He, an authority in matters of eating and 
drinking, gave it as his opinion that it would 
be a pity to have mueh now. 

" Lord bless me ! " said Aunt Eleanor. "Do 
let me pass some of the trouble off in my own 
way. It is not every day that one gets into 
such a stupid botheration as this. Be quiet, 

Eddy." 

" You consider this matter as a botheration 
then. Miss Evans ?" said old Mordaunt. 

" Of course I do. What do you think of it 
then?" said Aunt Eleanor. 

"A most happy match, surely. There is 
wealth, beauty, and affection." 

'' That means that they are both good-look- 
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ing, have enough to live on, and like one 
another, young Mordaunt," said Aunt Eleanor. 
"You and I are both good-looking, we are 
richer than they are, and unless I am deceived, 
are very fond of one another; and a pretty 
pair we should make. Fiddle-de-dee ! " 

There was nothing to do but to laugh. " I 
don't say that they won't be as happy as any 
other two fools who marry when they can help 
it. What aggravates me is that they could 
help it. How any woman who could exist 
without being married can ever go and get 
married, I can't think. Look at me." 

They did so — and an uncommonly handsome 
lady she was. But it was rather confusing 
that she did not go on with her argument, but 
conceived that a mere contemplation of her 
person finished it. Eddy had to take up the 
conversation, and a nice mess he made of it — 
as usual. 

"But you could have been married if you 
liked, aunt." Which was just putting the 
argument upside down. " I am sure you 
could." 

" Fifty times," said Aunt Eleanor. Which, 
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by the way, was not true. " Then, why didn't 
you? " said Eddy, to the confusion of counsel. 
"It would have been much better for you. 
Your husband might have drunk, or made 
away with your money ; and then you would 
have had some of those trials in life which you 
are always recommending to me. It might' 
have purified and elevated your character, you 
know. I am only quoting your own words." 

Aunt Eleanor took no notice of Eddy's non- 
sense ; she never did. Towards the world, 
Miss Evans was shrewd and caustic ; towards 
that pretty, kindly youth, she was, as folks 
said, a fool. Whatever he did was right. She 
had given her heart to him, and he repaid 
her with its blood. She passed him over now, 
and went on with her argument, looking 
straight at Ethel. 

"That sister of yours, John Mordaunt, she 
will be wanting to get married some of these 
days." 

" There is nobody good enough for Ethel," 
said John Mordaunt. 

"jBa?-ac%," said Aunt Eleanor; "but you 
mark my words, she will want to go marrying 
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somebody. And nobody is good enough for 
her/' 

" I think that ' nobody * is," said old Mor- 
daunt. 

" Yes, but ' nobody * don't see it. And no- 
body is a foolish prig, and he won't do half as 
well in the world as he thinks. And so pretty, 
old Ethel, come and get ready, for it is quite 
time. If nobody is a donkey, somebody is 
a goose, as somebody else was before her. 
Eddy, go and see after the carriage;" and 
Eddy went. 

" There goes the best of you all," said Aunt 
Eleanor. " There is no one like him. Don't 
tell me." 

" I am not going to tell you, Miss Evans," 
said old Mordaunt. " I quite agree with you. 
There is no one like Eddy. He is the only 
perfectly unselfish person I ever saw." 

" I'll not have him go to India," said Aunt 
Eleanor. " I'll make him exchange if his 
regiment is ordered there." Whereby Ethel and 
John gathered that Miss Evans destined Eddy 
for the military service. 

" Well, my dears," said Aunt Eleanor, 
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" perhaps we had better start to see these two 
married, if we mean to go at all. Where is 
Eoland?'* 

He had gone over to Maynard's Barton, it 
seemed, to fetch the bridegroom, whereat Aunt 
Eleanor said, "Humph." 

They drove gaily away, in Aunt Eleanor's 
carriage, along the frosty roads ; and it was 
really impossible to resist the weather, and 
they got cheerful. Eddy said that he wished 
they had a flag ; that it was a great mistake 
not having a flag ; Aunt Eleanor looked so fine 
that she wanted a flag to set her off. And, 
certainly, that lady was remarkably fine indeed, 
and showed the more splendid because the 
others had not got on their wedding-dresses ; 
priceless grey silk, and priceless white lace 
composed her dress. She looked uncommonly 
like the landscape. Her beauty was perfectly 
unimpaired ; and looking at her, that strange, 
stolid young man, John Mordaunt, said, with 
perfect respect and perfect coolness, that the 
bride would not be the handsomest woman 
there that day. 
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"Do you mean Ethel or me?" said Aunt 
Eleanor. 

"You," said John Mordaunt. 

Aunt Eleanor was immensely gratified. " I 
believe I am very handsome," she said. "J 
think so, and I am a tolerable judge, I believe. 
You may say that again, young man, if you 
choose. You are a young man of discretion 
and discernment, and say what you mean. It 
is a pity that I am old enough to be your 
mother, or you and I might have made a 
match of it, and I would have licked you into 
shape, and made a gentleman of you ; as it is, 
you must stay as you are. I suppose you will 
want to marry some day, and I will give you 
your wedding present. If the young lady to 
whom you give your attentions ever tells you 
that she don't like having her beauty admired, 
break off the match instantly, for she is a 
humbug." 

Johnny Mordaunt laughed, silently, between 
his big shoulders, and said that Ethel was the 
girl for him — a sentiment of which Aunt 
Eleanor approved most highly. 
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The four very quaint people were very late. 
The bride and bridegroom were there, Mrs. 
Evans and Mrs. Maynard were there, Boland 
was there, in puce-coloured pantaloons, looking 
noble, and talking to Mary Maynard, the 
bridesmaid, in a way which looked very like an 
immediate repetition of this insane folly, said 
Aunt Eleanor to herself ; every one was there, 
except Squire Charles Evans. The younger 
party had to tear upstairs to dress themselves, 
and while they were doing so. Aunt Eleanor 
sailed about and made herself agreeable, more 
particularly to Mrs. Maynard, a woman she 
utterly detested. 

" You must be a happy woman, Mrs. May- 
nard," she said, " to see your son so well 
married." Mrs. Maynard wept : it is the role 
on such occasions. 

" What is the woman crying about ?" thought 
Aunt Eleanor ; '' she ought to be in a state of 
frantic hilarity, and no doubt is." And then 
went on aloud, " I wouldn't cry if I was in 
your place, Mrs. Maynard. It is all stuflf and 
nonsense and fiddle-de-dee, crying, you know. 
I certainly should cry if my boy, Eddy, was 
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going to be married, because I should lose the 
sweetest companion I ever had in my life. But 
you and your son have never been on the best 
of terms, in spite of his very sweet and gentle 
nature, and so I should have thought that you 
would be glad, at all events, that all matters of 
dispute were ended between you by his mar- 
riage.'* 

Mrs. Maynard said that Aunt Eleanor did 
not know what a mother's feelings were : a 
remark which would have silenced most maiden 
ladies, in whom the Jewish superstition is in- 
grained with their first education. It had no 
effect on Aunt Eleanor. 

" Not know a mother's feelings ! I should 
rather think I did, if anybody did. Why, you 
never cared half as much for that boy of yours 
as I do for Eddy. He never was the delight of 
your eyes and your heart, as Eddy is to 
me. Bah ! you and your mother's feelings, 
indeed !" 

I solemnly aver that Aunt Eleanor, against 
her will, began this conversation with the sole 
and entire view of being agreeable to Mrs. 
Maynard; and she finished in this way. I 
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don't defend her in the least. I never knew 
any one who could be more agreeable than she 
could, or a more finished lady, when she chose 
to be. But the greatest fault in her character 
was that when she despised anybody heartily, 
she could not help showing it. She tried, but 
she could not. Some may say that this did 
her honour. I think not ; but will not argue, 
further than saying, that if all people were like 
Aunt Eleanor, society would become impossible. 
You can't live on quinine. 

Moving from her, with a view of getting civil 
again, she encountered Squire Mordaunt, who 
said, "Hallo, Eleanor! what have you been 
doing to the Crocodile? ** 

" More than I meant." 

" You always do," said Squire Mordaunt, 
testily. " Hang it all, Eleanor, why can't you 
be civil?" 

"Well, don't begin, George. Where is 
Charles?" 

" Charles is ill. I don't think he will show," 
said Squire Mordaunt. 

" Not very ill ?" said Aunt Eleanor. 

" Oh, no. Now, come, old girl, — go back to 
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that woman, Maynard, and be civil to her." 
And Aunt Eleanor went at once. Perhaps you 
may have remarked that there are some men, 
by no means strong or clever, to whom the 
most independent women will listen at once. 
Squire Mordaunt was one of them. 

But we must hold their conversation over 
till after the pageant, for there was no time 
for it before. Ethel, dressed for second brides- 
maid, sailed into the room, dressed in full 
panoply, bouquet in hand, with her head in 
the air, looking so imperially beautiful that 
Mrs. Maynard went into raptures about her to 
Aunt Eleanor, and sailing straight up to little 
Mary Maynard, who was undergoing a strong 
flirtation from Boland, touched her on the 
shoulder, and said — 

" Now, Mary, if we are to be married to-day, 
we must take away our bride. Eoland, if you 
are going to make another match with Mary, 
say so, because if you are not, you had better 
see after your man." For, you see, the school 
of Aunt Eleanor had had some effect on Miss 
Ethel ; and I am far from saying that as things 
are, Aunt Eleanor's school is a good one for a 
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yonng lady. We must take things as we find 
them. 

However, they went to church and got mar- 
ned, and the bride seemed very happy and 
proud, and the bride and bridegroom came 
back in the same carriage ; and all was re- 
joicing at Stretton, save the little fact that 
master was too iU to join in the festivities, but 
lay in bed. It did not much matter to any of 
them. " Pa is ill,'* said Eddy. Eoland, who 
went and sat with his father, did not look grave. 
The doctor came down to breakfast, and was 
very merry ; telling the company that Squire 
Charles' ailment was nothing. But the con- 
centrated eyes of Aunt Eleanor and Ethel 
caught those of John Mordaunt the younger, 
across the piled table. And when his eyes 
answered theirs, he shook his head. And 
Ethel and Eleanor knew that Asrael was 
coming from the bridal chamber. But although 
these two could talk too much at times, they 
could hold their tongues like another. 

^^» ^^ •^ ^^ ^^ 

Who are here, in the name of goodness, 
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under the leafless poplars, watching the crash-^ 
ing, hissing ice ? 

A mass of wasted bones, calling itself a 
man — calling itself Sir Jasper Meredith. A 
splendid, rather cruel-looking young man, with 
a fiercely-erected head, like that of an adder, 
who called himself James Nordaunt. They 
sat together, this winter afternoon, looking out 
of the convent window, at Nonnenworth, of 
all places in Europe. 

"We can't go back to-night, Jimmy,'* said 
Sir Jasper Meredith. 

" No, the boatmen would not take us," said 
poor, wild Jim; "it is all over by now, I 
suppose.'* 

" Yes, it has been over this two hours," said 
Sir Jasper. " She is married by now. Why 
don't you groan, why don't you fling yourself 
into the river among that ice — eh ? " 

" I don't come of a groaning family," said 
the younger Mordaunt. "Besides, she is 
Eoley's sister, and Bob Maynard is a good fel- 
low, and she is better with him than with me, 
Jasper. I am only a brute." 
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" You are a very gentle one then — I never 
had a more gentle friend, even in Boland." 

" Yes. I have been tamed by Eoland and 
Eddy, and by you, my old brick. But the 

brute is in me still. By , old man, when 

I think of what is happening to-day" (I can go 
no further — the young man was mad — ) " and 
she not loving him — I could commit crime. I 
could, by the Lord Harry. But he is a good 
fellow, never a better. All I say is, I see my 
way to crime.*' 

" I have committed it, Jimmy,'' said Sir 
Jasper Meredith, coolly. " Move me, will you ? 
— my hip seems going right through the sofa 
on to the floor. I have committed crime." 

" As how, then. What crime ?" 
* " Swindling or conspiracy, I think. Do you 
ever think of any body else besides yourself, by 
any chance ? Do you ever think of Eoland ?" 

" I only love his sister through him." 

" Would you like to see him married to 
Mary Maynard?" 

" That miserable little fool ! How dare she ! 
Jasper, my whole heart was set on his marry- 
ing my sister, and on my marrying his. There 
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are mysteries which you, in your refined nature, 
do not see, but which I, more brutal possibly 
than you, can see. For Boland, I want my sis- 
ter Ethel/ For myself, I wanted Mildred. Then 
the accord of our two lives would have been 

perfect. People think. Dr. K thinks. Aunt 

Eleanor thinks, that my love is for Eddy. It 
is not so ; it is for Eoland. I would have 
married his sister, but that is over ; over this 
very day. At least, he may marry mine." 

"Perhaps he will,*' said Sir Jasper. 

"No chance," said poor Jim. "He is 
taken with Mary Maynard, his brother, you 
know. Ethel is the only woman fit for him. 
Shall I tell you a secret, Jasper?" 

"Yes," said Sir Jasper, "provided it is not 
that your sister Ethel is in love with him, and 
that he don't care twopence for her." 

" But that was the secret." 

" Sweet innocent, as if we did not know it ! 
How about Mary Maynard ? Eoland was in- 
clined to make a fool of himself in that quarter, 
but I have violated the laws of my country and 
bowled him out. Ethel shall have a fair 
chance." 
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"What have you done?*' 

** A most rascally thing. Mrs. Maynard 
wanted me sadly, as I once told your brother 
and Ethel, at lunch, at Maynard' s Barton. 
The old woman of Maynard' s Barton has been 
trying to get me for a son-in-law. Now, I have 
not responded. The girl is a fool, and her 
mother another. I have tried to save Eoland 
from many things — ^for instance, from that 
wretched boat-racing ; but I never worked so 
hard as I have now to save him from this 
miserable match with this fool of a girl. I 
have tried mother and daughter, and have 
found them both willing, either for me or for 
him. And now I have sent a letter to the 
mother, most incautiously worded, which will 
make her tell Boland that his chance is over 
there." 

*'Have you proposed for the girl?" said 
Jimmy. 

" No. Only bowled Eoland out. I could 
not stand by and see him marry such a fool as 
that. I want your sister to have a chance. 
If the old woman is down upon me — well, the 
old woman will be down upon me. But unless 
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Boland makes a very great fool of himself, he 
has little ohanoe at Maynard's Barton. Will 
you carry me to bed ? and if you will take the 
advice of a heap of bones — go yourself." 

James carried Sir Jasper to bed; but he 
did not follow the advice of that funny little 
baroneti to go to bed himself. On the con- 
trary, he stood in the door-way of Nonnen- 
werth till a late hour, listening to the cold, cruel 
ice, as it hissed and crashed down the Bhine, 
looking up from time to time at the empty, bare 
arch of Bolandseck, above and beyond it. At 
Bolandseck, of all places in Europe. 

Now we must return to the marriage-feast. 
Every privileged man, according to the old 
country custom, saluted the bride ; and then, 
by a still older custom, the groomsmen saluted 
the bridesmaids. Boland> holding out his 
gloved hand, took Ethel's gloved hand, and 
calmly and coldly saluted her on her cheek. 
She was as calm and as cold as he was, until 
he> still holding her hand, said, ** God bless 
you> dearest Ethel ; you will do the same for 
my bride as you have done for my sister.*' 
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And Ethel, gallant girl as she was, bravely 
patted his hand, and said, '^ Indeed, dear Bo- 
land, I will. May I congratulate you ?" And 
he said, ** I think so." Then he kissed Mary 
Maynard, who made a fuss ; and the kissing 
being all done, they went home, and fell to 
eating and drinking. 

Ethel told Aunt Eleanor what Boland had 
said, and Aunt Eleanor at once, as Ethel 
expressed it, retired on her temper. *' My 
temper," she used to tell Ethel, ''is by far 
the most valuable of all my possessions. I 
make 60 per cent, by my farm; but then 
I make 200 per cent, by the credit of having 
a temper, which, as you know, my dear, is not 
a very bad one." And, indeed, the good lady 
was right. She always got her own way in 
everything ; not because she had the credit of 
having a had temper, but an uncertain one. 
You never knew exactly what form her temper 
would take. There were three moods to it. 
Firstly, she would occasionally break out and 
scold, in which mood her caustic, well-trained 
tongue would carry all before it ; secondly, if 
it suited her, she would remain stony dumb— 
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a phase which generally exasperated every one, 
except Squire Mordaunt and Ethel, into fury 
and subsequent submission; thirdly, and lastly: 
she had a phase of temper which beat every 
one but young John Mordaunt (nothing ever 
beat him). " I don't mind Miss Evans's 
temper one bit,'' said Ethel, once to her father 
and mother, " till she gets polite. Then I can't 
stand it." Miss Evans was not polite on this 
occasion. She had fallen back on the mood of 
stony dumbness, and she watched Mrs. May- 
nard, Mary, and Boland. 

Being allowed, however, by those accustomed 
to know her, to be out of temper, she got her 
own way, and disarranged the whole table until 
she had got Ethel on one side of her, and 
young John Mordaunt on the other ; with a 
view, as she explained to them, vaguely, of 
keeping her eye on the crocodile. Ethel and 
John supplied her with vivers, which she took 
like a calm woman of the world, but still 'main- 
taining a stony silence, until John, having 
given her something she liked, she said, " You 
are very good to me, my dear." 

John said, " Pray don't. Miss Evans." 
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'' Don't what ?" she said, sharply. 

" Don't be polite to ns. We haven't done 

anything." 

'' My dears, I was not thinking of being 
polite to you two. I'd be polite to that woman 
if the table did not divide as," she continued, 
rubbing her nose with a spoon, thoughtfully. 
'' I can't make that woman out a bit." 

'' Send Eddy round to ask her what she is 
up to," said John Mordaunt. 

" Just exactly the very thing I was thinking 
of myself. I have a good mind to send Eddy 
round to her with my message, and stop his 
allowance tiU he comes back with her answer.' 

" What would the message be, Miss Evans 
— how would it, run?" asked young John 
Mordaunt, laughing, frankly, in her face. 

" Something Uke this," she said, beginning 
on her jelly. ** You old trot ; you most 
scheming Cleopatra, inundation old crocodile, 
listen to me. What do you mean by puzzling 
me. I can't make you out. What are you at ? 
What do you mean ? You have been angling 
and fishing for him, and you have caught him. 
Therefore, my fine madam, what make^ yoti 
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look as black as thnnder, and what is the 
reason that your idiotic little daughter will 
scarcely speak to him, and evidently wants to 
go to her room, and cry her eyes out ? Explain 
this, crocodile, and send back the explanation 
by Eddy, or I'll conie round for it myself." 

''I don't think she would like tAat," said 
John Mordaunt. 

'' I don't think she would^'' said Aunt 
Eleanor. 

*' Let us watch them," said John Mordaunt. 
" I can't make her out." 

Ethel had not heard one word of the latter 
part of the conversation. She was talking to 
a young squire, on the other side of her, whom 
she liked, but whom she had to bully out of the 
folly of making love to her. Aunt Eleanor and 
young John Mordaunt ate and watched for a 
little time, but saw only what Aunt Eleanor 
had rather vividly described — Eoland un- 
doubtedly making love, and both mother and 
daughter repelling it. 

Young John Mordaunt, after a time, became 
aware that one of the faces on his right was so 
far thrust forward as to engage his attention ; 
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looking that way, he saw that it was his 
father's. He at once drew back, and pulled 
Aunt Eleanor's sleeve, "The governor is 
looking at us," he said, and by watching 
Aunt Eleanor, he learnt a lesson in car- 
ridge. 

With her cold, calm eyelids sunk upon her 
eyes, she bent a little forward, and by a slight 
turn of her head, which no one could notice 
unless he had been watching her intensely, let 
Squire Mordaunt know that she understood 
him. Nothing more was necessary. The 
ladies, shortly afterwards, left the table, and 
some one made a speech. Eddy came and sat 
by John Mordaunt, and wondered why be was 
so thoughtfuL John Mordaunt was revolving 
these things : Had his governor ever been in 
love with Aunt Eleanor ? If not, bow did they 
understand one another 00 well 7 If l^e bad 
ever been in love with her, why the dickens 
didn't he marry her ? And^ if he bad, what 
effect would it have had on hin^ John Mor- 
dannt's prospects? Which last thing was a 
matter too big for him* 

Bolaod was gone^ and be tlunigbt be would 
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go after him ; why, he scarcely knew. Eddy 
was busy taking the best flowers from the 
vases, poor little man, and tying them up into 
tiny bouquets. " One for each of the girls," 
he said ; " they would be withered by to- 
morrow if they were left ; and each of them is 
a drop of blood out of Macdingaway's heart." 
John Mordaunt, a ruminative animal, left the 
assembled squires and parsons over their wine 
and their arguments, and went out towards the 
conservatory. He will tell you to this day, 
that the last thing he ever heard of the old 
time was his dear father's hoarse, loud voice, 
saying, " I deny it, sir. Those who speak of 
the agricultural labourers in those terms are 
mere Cockneys." 

He went into the conservatory, and there he 
met a group which showed him that the day 
was not to be all holiday. 

Eoland. Seen by him for the first time in 
furious anger, with his hands behind his back; 
tall, splendid, imperious ; just at this moment, 
terrible to stolid, good John Mordaunt ; Mrs. 
Maynard, as white as a sheet, but with her 
pretty face set in feline determination ; and 
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Mary Maynard in tears, with her face in her 
pocket-handkerchief. 

It was Eoland's turn to speak. " I ask you 
once more, madam, if this young lady's answer 
is dictated by you or not ?" 

" You asked her when I was not by, and she 
gave you her answer," said Mrs. Maynard, full 
of pluck, though gasping for breath. " You 
must take it, sir." 

" Have I never been encouraged to speak to 
her as I spoke just now ?" said Koland. 

"Never for one instant," said Mrs. Maynard, 
most promptly, growing paler and paler, but, 
to do the woman justice, exhibiting enormous 
courage. "Perhaps you will deny that I nearly 
turned you out of my house at the beginning of 
last summer. You would wish to deny that ?" 

" But since ? " said Koland. 

" Let us have a finish and end of it, sir. 
My son has married a beggar to-day, my 
daughter shall not marry another to-morrow." 

" Madam," said Boland, " I cannot conceive 
what you mean." 

"You should not have made me lose my 
temper," said Mrs. Maynard; " but it is gone, 
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and much with it. Ton cannot nnderstand. By 
this sweet marriage of to-day, I am tnmed ont of 
Maynard's Barton. I have bnt little proYision, 
and I want provision, for I am getting old. I 
want provision in my daughter's honse, now 
that my son has cast me ont." 

''Madam, yon have five hundred a-year/' 
blundered John Mordaunt. 

" Oh, you are there, are you ? " said Mrs. 
Maynard ; '' there are not any more of you, 
are there ? Yes, young Mordaunt, I have five 
hundred a-year, which would make the whole 
of Master Boland's income, under certain cir- 
cumstances. By the way, you being there, 
and having some sort of ox-like memory in 
you somewhere, will please to remember this — 
that this young lady's refusal was dictated by 
me ; and that we wish you a very good after- 
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" Good afternoon, Mrs. Maynard," said 
Eoland; "you have only confirmed me in a 
half-formed plan. Mary, darling, good-bye. 
She won't have it, you see. Mary, my little 
darling, come here. I could appeal to your 
brother on any day but this; but I won't. 
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Ifaiy, your moEher is too mneh for yon. Come 
here, pretty little lore, and let me Use you.*' 

And Maiy came, and lay in Bis anna for one 
short minote, for she was as fond of him as it 
was in her nature to be fond of anything. And 
her mother let her; possibly, because John 
Mordannt faced her suddenly to the right-abont, 
so that the parting should be secret. He said, 
afterwards, that he would have pitched her 
mto the flower-pots if she had offered to look 
on, Mrs. Maynard had a shrewd idea that this 
fote would befall herself, and so she kept quite 
quiet ; but when her little fool of a daughter 
was released, and came back to her, she let 
her spite fly out. Coarsely, but quite to the 
purpose. 

'^ NoWf*' she said to Boland, " you fool^ you 
can go and hang after Ethel; you blind idiot." 

** That is exactly what I mean to do, madam,'* 
said Boland. ''Good-bye, my little Mary; 
good-bye, my little darling." 

So the two young men went to the drawing- 
room, and John Mordaunt said, ** I can't make 
you out. I never thought you were a tender, 
sentimental fellow until now." 
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" I qan't make myself out," said Bqland ; 
" in what follows, remember me at my best : 
it is not much to ask." 

They were in time to see off the bride and 
bridegroom, and when they were gone, Eoland 
got together Aunt Eleanor, Ethel, and John 
Mordaunt, and told them the whole story of his 
having proposed to Mary Maynard, and of his 
refusal. 

Fiddlers came, and they danced. Boland 
danced with Ethel, and told her about his 
misfortune, and talked strange and odd talk to 
her, principally on this theme, '' that classes 
could not understand one another till they 
thoroughly intermixed," which suited Ethel's 
Kadicalism wonderfully. And Eoland danced, 
as he rowed, in a masterly way. Aunt Eleanor 
came down, after sitting a time with her brother, 
and sniffed at them. She reported her brother 
as much better, and had herself dissuaded him 
from coming down stairs. Mrs. Evans came 
down after a time, and sat smiling at the 
dancers. 

But at midnight a cry arose, "The bride- 
groom cometh, go ye forth to meet him." It 
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began by a feeble wail of a frightened nurse in 
the topmost corridor of the house, and it ended 
in the silence of the ball-room, suddenly 
hushed. Squire Charles was dead, and Boland 
was lord ! 
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CHAPTER III. 

HiB death was very sudden. The nnrse had 
heard the very slightest movement in his bed, 
and coming to him, had found him quite dead. 
When the house was still as death itself, 
Boland went all alone and looked on death for 
the first time. It had the effect it usually has : 
it saddened and ennobled him. 

In older, wilder times, the sight of death was 
nothing ; it is but little now in war. But in 
our carefully guarded domestic life, the sight of 
death, still more the first sight of death, has 
its full value. To appreciate, for the first time, 
the great fact of all, that some day or another 
the body most familiar to us will be stiff and 
cold, and never move again, but perish into 
the earth, is an era in a man's life. To re- 
cognize, for the first time, the inevitable; to 
feel that the face can never smile more which 
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laughed at our jest but yesterday; to realize 
the wonderful change of all changes, makes 
most men thii^k for a time* The feeling goes 
off after a few times, but the first time generally 
has its full effect. On Boland, full of strange 
schemes in that little-uttering head of his, it 
had actually more than its proper effect. 

He had asked John Mordaunt to stay by him, 
and that leal soul had stayed. He knew where 
Boland was going when he took a candle from 
the table, and he knew where he had been when 
Boland came silently back, and set down the 
candle once more ; but there was something in 
Boland' s appearance which displeased John 
Mordaunt. 

Boland certainly looked as handsome as 
ever; his personal gifts in this matter have 
been dwelt on before, possibly too often. But 
it seemed to honest John Mordaunt that the 
face was thiimer, more pinched, ai;id more 
narrow than he had ever seen it before, as 
though it had caught some reflection from the 
narrow, pinched face of the dead man who 
had put all worldly things behind him. John 
Mordaunt was disquieted. He was not a silent 
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man when he thought it his datj to speak, and 
when he spoke (as we have seen before) he 
spoke to the purpose. 

'' Boland, old boy/' he said qnietly, ''though 
eTeiy one who has known yon has liked yon, 
yet I know, year after year, more entirely that 
no one has ever understood yon; and I un- 
derstand you less than ever at this moment." 

** As how, Horatio ? '* said Boland, very 
quietly. 

'^A good name, Hamlet," said John Mor- 
daunt ; ** that means confidence. Come, I will 
go about with you. You are sorry — ^you are 
desperately sorry, old man! Why don't you 
cry? You can cry, you know." 

" Yes ; I cried when I lost the Greek prize. 
I can cry for selfish vexation and wounded 
vanity, but I can't cry now. You would hardly 
expect a fellow who has dropped into eight 
thousand a year to bellow over it, would you?" 

" That won't do, Boland. Don't lie." 

"I suppose not," said Boland. ''I suppose, 
if you thought that I meant what I said, you 
would have seen the last of me." 

" As you did not mean it, I will say, yes." 
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" Well, you will see the last of me soon . 
for I am off out of this." 

Not one word would John Mordaunt npeak — 
not one assisting suggestion would he make. 
**He is going to tell me some folly, and he will 
do it hetter if he is left alone." So that young 
man remained silent. 

"I am sick of the whole business," said 
Boland; ''of the whole business, from beginning 
to end, and I am going to put an end to it. 
You shan*t sit there like an image, Johnny ; 
you shall answer me. Am I a reticent young 
man?" 

"Most eminently so," said John Mordaunt, 
with a steady, ox-like face turned on him. 
" If you come to that, a deal too much so. / 
never could make you out : there is a cobweb 
in your brain somewhere, which I never could 
find. What foot do you halt on ? " 

"Am I a discreet young man?" asked 
Eoland, " discreet among women, I mean ; for 
I am a most bitter ass." 

The thought of what was upstairs pre- 
vented John Mordaunt from laughing ; but he 
said — 

VOL. II. E 
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'^ Itoor discretion is so noiorioas, that it has 
lost you friends/* 

*' Suppose, then/' said Eoland, " that I were 
to tell you that I had made a most thundering 
and irretrievable fool of myself about a 
woman." 

" I should not believe it. Oh, you mean 
that little doll you proposed to to-day, and 
who refused you at her mother's orders; I 
only say you are well out of it. I am sorry to 
say so much of the sister of an old boat-mate 
married this unhappy night ; but I do my 
duty. Is that all?" 

" No ; I don't refer to her. I mean some- 
thing about another woman." 

'* Then I am the last man to hear it, old 
fellow," said John Mordaunt. '* I cannot tell 
you why, but I am the last man to listen to 
your confessions. I respect your grief pro- 
foundly, but I cannot help asking you how, 
with another affair on hand, you could have 
been drawn into a proposal, even to that feeble 
fool Mary Maynard?" 

" I have not got one word to say for my- 
self," said Eoland, eagerly. " I have not got 
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one single, solitary word to say for myself. Do 
you mark what I say, Johnny ?" 

'' I mark it/' 

"What have I been in the happy little 
innocent party of boys from Gloucester, who 
have rowed together, swum together, learnt 
together, and squabbled together?" 

"What have you been!" cried old Mor- 
daunt : " the tie which has bound us together 
— our solemn, silent, glorious old Koland. 
Have we ever wavered in faith to you that 
you should distrust us ? If you have erred, 
Koland, who are we to denounce you ? Why, 
if that brother of mine, Jim, were to waver 
in his allegiance to you, I don't know 
what I would do to him — I donH, upon my 
word." 

" So you think of me, John Mordaunt ; but 
your friendship misleads you. I have been 
only a purist and a prig." 

" Come," said John Mordaunt, " we are not 
at the Union, you know. Take a bit of advice 
from a fool. If you have done any girl 
wrong, do her what right you can ; marry her. 
Coming from me, of all men, that is honest 
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counsel, Boland. Two wrongs don't make a 
right, any more than two and two make five. 
Now, listen to me, old fellow. Consult your 
Aunt Eleanor, and see if she does not confirm 
me. I am fearfully sorry about it, because I 
had dreamt that some day we might have been 
more like brothers than we are ; and I can- 
not believe this even now. Why, Jim or I, or 
Ethel, would have gone to the stake for your 
honour. If you say it is so, it is : but it is a 
bitter thing for me to hear. Don't let Ethel 
hear of it, Boland," he added, suddenly. 
'* Don't let her guess that you are false and 
dishonoured." 

Boland actually laughed. '' You are all 
abroad, old man ; you are scarcely wise in 
advising me to marry a woman who has 
proved herself unworthy of marriage. Do you 
believe that I would have kissed your sister 
to-day if I were dishonoured with another 
woman? With regard to your argument of 
two and two always making four, some Gam- 
bridge men declare that when numbers get into 
iheir higher powers, two and two do not make 
four, but five ; which causes them to deduce 
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an argument against the immortality of the 
soul." 

"By what process, in the name of good- 
ness ?** said John, buckling on his armour of 
Oxford precisionism in a moment. 

" I am sure I don't know,*' said Eoland. 
" The benighted souls don't learn their logic, 
you know. They confine their attention to 
mathematics, of which we know nothing." 

John Mordaunt was pleased at the turn the 
conversation had taken. He might amuse Eo- 
land ; and Boland looked dangerous. 

" They and their mathematics ! Well and 
good. Give me my logic. Give me one im- 
movable axiom; say like one of Euclid's, *A 
straight line is the shortest way you can go 
from Jerusalem to Jericho ' ; or, * A point is no 
bigger than a footless stocking without any 
leg.' Give me an axiom like that, and let me 
work it down logically. Why, theology all 
depends on the original soundness of the 
proposition." 

** Of what proposition ?" asked Eoland. 

John Mordaunt gave him one — one in which 
most believe. But when Eoland said, " Is that 
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an axiom, then, and does all theology rest on 
that?*' Mordaunt saw, with the deepest con- 
cern, that it was an axiom no longer with 
Boland. 

** His faith is gone,** he thought ; " and he 
will .never get on without one. At least, I 
don't know. Some do and some don't. I 
thought he was what the provost called 
'sound.* I am all abroad about him now. 
Where is the row ? Is it in his politics ? Let 
me see.** 

*' I say, Eoland, you had better go to bed.'* 

'^ I can't sleep. Let us talk. Do you 
mind?" 

" I will talk till cock-crow to please you and 
myself. I wish we were at Balaclava now — at 
least, one of the four of us." 

" I wish one of us was, meaning myself," 
said Boland. 

" I wish we all four were, with Eddy steer- 
ing. We would take the old four in past Fort 
Constantino, and they should never hit us till 
we ran her ashore in the Careeniug harbour." 

'^ Don't talk nonsense, old friend. All that 
is past. Still I should have liked to have had 
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my hand in this business. I'll have it in the 
next, if it is only to carry a pair of colours. 
They should have swarmed into Sebastopol at 
once, man — ^the British alone, I mean — ^and 
have let the French cut off the Bussian retreat 
at Perekop. Bnt what can you hope from a 
miserable country like this, which last swept 
away its cobwebs in its last real revolution two 
hundred years ago? The blessed and ever 
glorious French Beyolution swept most cob- 
webs out of French eyes. They at least can 
produce generals — our old-world system can- 
not." 

" India, old man ! " said John Mordaunt. 
" Don't be foolish." 

*' India, I grant you," said Eoland. '* Would 
you kindly give me the list of our more famous 
generals in that province, now employed in the 
Crimea ? " 

This was certainly a " hit " for John Mor- 
daunt ; but he returned to the charge. '' Tou 
don't speak up for the French Beyolution, old 
fellow?" 

Boland said, '^ I do. It is the finest thing 
that ever happened in Europe. Some of them 
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went further than I should be inclined to go 
now, Marat erred in intense love of his species ; 
Eobespierre erred in his puritanism ; Danton 
in wordy ferocity. Carrier should never have 
been sent to Nantes; he committed errors 
there, and was a drunkard. Gamille Des- 
moulins was a perfect fool ; but we exist by 
these men's deeds, and yet we spit when we 
mention them ! *' 

*^But, Eoland/' said John Mordaunt, "all 
this infernal nonsense about St. Just *' 

" I did not mention him at all/' said Bo- 
land, " you mentioned him ; it was you who 
brought the name of that Antinous of the 
Bevolution into the discussion. I suppose you 
will charge his beauty against him next. His 
hand is red; but was David's pure? Marat 
slew ; but what did Joshua ? " 

"What is the meaning of this fantastic 
balderdash, Eoland ? " 

" I don't know. I am sick of my life, and 
for no reason — at least for no reason which 
these wretched Philistines can give me. I 
have always had everything which could make 
life beautiful since I was a child, and I ain 
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sick of it. What is before me ? The schools ? 
Bah ! A doable-first and the compliments due 
to the honour of my college. And then to 
drop back on my position as a country gentle- 
man ? I tell yoa that I am utterly sick of, 
and that I utterly loathe, my whole future 
career. From this moment I give it up. For 
me to drop back on to Oxford honours and 
turnips — 1*11 have none of it. Vive la Revo- 
lution ! I am for India." 

" Ho ! " said old Mordaunt. " You are going 
to neglect the estate which God has given into 
your hands, to go a swash-bucklering among 
half-armed natives, are you?" 

" I suppose that is about it, put your way," 
said Boland. 

"And about Marat now?" said John Mor- 
daunt. " I think you said that he proposed 
his thirty thousand assassinations on the 
ground of his intense love for his species ? " 

Eoland said, " You are travelling out of the 
record, Johnny ; you don't know everything. 
I will lie down here and go to sleep." 

And he went to sleep, and honest John 
Mordaunt watched him, and said, from time to 
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time^ " Poor lad ! and so he has broken out 
just like James. You never know what is in 
them. It is the Norse blood. I wonder when 
this unreasoning Berserk strain in it will be 
bred out, and we shall have peace ! It only 
comes in now when the world gets between 
them and their women. But fancy Roland 
going Berserk ! I would never have dreamt of 
that." 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

Thb funeral was over a week, and Boland was 
in possession, de jure, not de facto, for Boland 
was in London, and had not left his address. 

This was extremely tiresome ; because all 
sorts of things had to be done which could 
not be done without him : the will had to be 
proved, among other things, for which Boland 
was necessary. Mrs. Evans, being in a state 
of imbecile grief, was of no use whatever. The 
family solicitor took the will over to Aunt 
Eleanor, at Pulverbatch, and asked her advice 
as to what they were to do, no answer being 
procurable from Boland. Aunt Eleanor told 
them it was no business of hers, and wanted to 
know what they would take after their drive. 
Boland' s actions were becoming very eccentric. 
The solicitors asked, '' Gould she give them 
Boland' s address?" and she answered, "Lord 
bless you, no." And the solicitors departed. 
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Aunt Eleanor had her trusty ally, Ethel 
Mordaunt, with her, and she told to her a deal 
more than she told to the solicitors. 

These two, so singularly alike in character, 
but so far removed from one another in years, 
sat before the fire, in Eleanor Evans's room, 
at Pulverbatch, and Ethel knew that Aunt 
Eleanor was going to tell something, because 
she was so very cross. 

No woman ever lived who could keep a 
secret better than Aunt Eleanor. She loved 
it; but the effect of her parting with it was 

to make her very cross. A lady who gives 

ft 

away a diamond is apt to be cross after she 
has done so, and even before. Ethel knew that 
she was going to hear something the moment 
that Aunt Eleanor said — 

" Get some wine and water, child, and let 
us go to bed. Don't sit there looking so 
ridiculously handsome. What have you done 
with your beauty, child ? It is a gift. Have 
you done anything with it ? if so, what ? " 

" Much the same as you have done with 
yours. Miss Evans," answered Ethel. " No- 
thing." ' 
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" That is pert ; don't be pert. Eddy is 
pert ; but I allow him liberties which I should 
never dream of allowing to you. Did you ever 
get it into your head that you were a great 
fool?" 

^' I have thought so for a long time ; and 
have thought that, in spite of all you have 
said to me, that you encouraged me more in 
my folly than any one else." 

" Are you going to give up your folly ? " 

" No, Miss Evans. There are some follies 
which we cannot give up. I suppose that you 
are the only one who knows anything of mine. 
You have never betrayed me?" 

" Child, child ! you have betrayed yourself 
a hundred times. Child, where is the curl of 
his, which poor Jim cut &om his head, and 
sent to you in a letter ? Where is that curl ? " 

"It is in my desk. Has Jim betrayed 
me?" 

" No, my dear ; only you told me the whole 
business yourself, you know. You really 
should remember. Do you love him still?" 

**Yes, Miss Evans." 

** I don't believe he cares twopence for you. 
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you know," said Aunt Eleanor. " If I thought 
he did, I'd say so ; but I don't think it, and 
so I won't say it ; and you are well out of it. 
Lord help that man's wife, if she didn't do 
what he told her ! " 

"Eoland is very gentle," said Ethel. 

" Yes, my dear ; but he has a terrible 
quality, that of silence. He can hold his 
tongue for days and days together ; and that 
quality will madden a high-spirited woman 
into either utter submission or furious rebel- 
lion ; it is a toss-up which." 

"Is that so?" said Ethel, only half under- 
standing her. 

" Yes, it is so," said Aunt Eleanor, sharply; 
" you can't understand, of course. No one 
ever believed you could ; but Eddy can. He 
told me of it first ; Eddy says that when they 
are in f6r one of those idiotic boat-races, he 
never knows Eoland' s tactics until they are off, 
and then he forbids Eddy to speak, unless 
under orders. And again, here is a letter 
from a leading Oxford Don, about him : ' Dear- 
est Eleanor,' nHmporte, that is all fagon de 
parler, you know. ' Your Eddy is — ' much 
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he knows Eddy ! * your Eoland is more in- 
comprehensible than when K sent him 

up : there is some twist in his brain, with all 
his reticence and discretion.' So there is in 
Allan Gray's/' added Aunt Eleanor, rubbing 
her nose with the letter. 

" Do you correspond with the Dean of St. 
Paul's ? " asked Ethel. 

" Yes, miss, I do," said Aunt Eleanor ; 
'' and he was in love with me once, and I am 
in love with him now. What do you think of 
that, for instance ? " 

Ethel had nothing to say on this subject; 
but for want of something to say, she said that 
she seemed, from Aunt Eleanor's description, 
to have had a happy escape from Boland. 

" I don't know about that,'' said Aunt 
Eleanor ; " no man is worth a hang if he has 
not a cobweb in his brain which makes him 
do something. Boland has, and you have 
not. I doubt whether you are worthy of 
Eoland, do you know ? " 

"Has the Dean of St. Paul's a cobweb in 
his brain, Miss Evans?" asked Ethel. 

"He is an old man, and I am an old wo- 
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man, and we are not going to marry/* said 
Aunt Eleanor. ** Don't be pert, and exchange 
shots, and I will tell you something. Eoland 
is mad. Boland is madder than all the hatters 
at Lincoln and Bennett's ; he is in one of his 
moods — one of those moods in which he has 
won his boat-races. Ethel, the succession to 
the property will be disputed, and he won't 
even send his address to his solicitors." 

"His succession disputed!" said Eleanor. 

"Ay," said Miss Evans, " and warmly too. 
Your father has been with me to-day, and has 
accused me of lying, which I never did. I told 
him, what I believed to be the truth at the 
time, that the claim was the old claim, and 
that there was no danger from it. He does 
not like the look of matters at all, and he says 
that, unless we can move Eoland from his don- 
key mood, everything will go seriously wrong. 
And the solicitors have been here with the pro- 
visions of your father's will. Why, I have de- 
nounced them as idiotic for this ten years, and 
he promised to alter them, but he has not done 
so. Your father, Mordaunt, says the estate 
won't carry the lawyers' expenses, if Eoland 
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don't move. It will be the greatest succession 
case ever known.** 

*'But who claims Eoland's estates?'* asked 
Ethel. 

"One Allan Gray,** said Aunt Eleanor, rub- 
bing her nose. 

"Allan Gray!'* said Ethel, "I never heard 
of him. And who are the witnesses to his 
claim?** 

"I am sorry to say. that I am one,*' said 
Miss Evans. "Old Mother Gray and Myrtle 
are others. The case is strong. Your father 
says it is a lie from beginning to end — ^but 
your father is your father.*' 

"Will Eoland be left a beggar?" asked 
Ethel. 

"I don't know about beggars,** said Miss 
Evans. "He won't have any money." 

"What a splendid thing that will be for 
him!" said Ethel. "Why it will be the mak- 
ing of him." 

"Wants making, does he?" said Aunt 
Eleanor. "Well, perhaps he does; as for be- 
ing a beggar, he don't come of a begging sort. 
He shan't want money though, even if I have 
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to rob Eddy. But Eddy shall give it to him. 
I don't approve of Boland, myself, I allow. 
And not for all the Bolands on earth shall 
Eddy be one penny the poorer. I will work 
more into pigs, my dear, if things go wrong 
with Boland. I hate pigs, but they pay. I 
will work into the pig business to make it up to 
Eddy, if things go wrong with Boland. Eddy 
shan't suffer in any way." 

"How you love EddyT* said Ethel in a 
wondering way. 

"You must love something, and I love him," 
said Aunt Eleanor, suddenly. "I have stores of 
suppressed love in my heart, and I have given 
all that I could spare from the Dean of St. 
Paul's, and from you, and from your brother; 
John Mordaunt, to Eddy. And I promise you 
that there is precious little left fbr you three to 
divide among you." 

And so there comes before one, dimly seen 
in the distance, the figure of a woman who cast 
herself groaning against a wall, and then fell 
in a heap in the comer. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

That Eoland behaved like a fool I do not deny. 
Had he made such a fool of himself at thirty, 
he would not have been worth writing about. 
But he was only twenty-one. 

In looking for a precedent for his remarkable 
conduct, just look at your own conduct when 
you were twenty-one. Did you not do things 
then that you would not do now? Did you 
not do generous and carelessly foolish things 
which you would not do now? Why I who 
speak, know well a man with an estate of eight 
thousand a-year — a shrewd, sensible fellow 
enough in most things, yet a man who is not 
given to spend money on himself, who has 
crippled himself for the best part of his life by 
an act of careless fantastic generosity, wilder 
in one way than Boland's. In the Australian 
madness of 1852, how many men do I know 
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who, sick of things here, gave np safe positions 
in England out of the pure old English spirit 
of adventure? How many? As many as were 
Mrs. Nickleby's lovers. 

I am only contending for the fact that I 
could give the names of at least a dozen men 
who at an early age made as great fools of 
themselves as Boland. I am not excusing him ; 
I am excusing myself from a charge of improb- 
ability. Boland was a very extraordinary 
young man. If he had not been, we would not 
have told this story, but another. 

He was sick of it all. He had looked at it 
all, and it seemed that there was not one spark 
of truth in it, from beginning to end. His 
qualities were, a sharp, clear brain, a powerful, 
well-ordered body, and a never-ceasing longing 
for excitement and power over his fellows. As 
silent and as beautiful as a fox, but with all the 
large-heartedness of the dog — ^the animal who 
cannot be taught class-distinctions. He had 
been often excited by his father's army stories; 
they had warmed an enthusiasm which needed 
no warming; and he had tried to reduce them 
to practice by boat-racing. When he won the 
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University scnlls he thought himself as fine a 
fellow as any who fought at Waterloo. But all 
this was insufficient for him, and his future 
was fairly before him now. He hated it. And 
the man who had made him hate it worse than 
any one, was little Sir Jasper Meredith. 

It was not in one, or in two, or in three 
dozen conversations, that that shrewd little 
cripple contrived to disgust Eoland with his 
future career. Nevertheless he was the man 
who had the principal hand in doing it. 
Don't dedicate your son to any particular 
career, if there is any go in him at aU. I once 
saw a boy of twelve come into a roomful of 
ladies, and I heard his mother say, "There 
comes another young clergyman." Whereupon 
the ladies rejoiced and &.l-lalled; but from that 
moment the boy's fate was sealed: he would 
die sooner than be a parson. I am only speak- 
ing of a fact which I think typical. English 
and American lads of mettle and use will not 
allow themselves to be disposed of without 
their own will. Lads without mettle will allow 
this liberty to be taken with them — ^which ac- 
counts for a particular kind of curate; and 
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furthermore, to carry out the argament, for 
a particular kind of barrister, the caricatured 
Buzfuz. 

Sir Jasper Meredith had a very strong love, 
an almost feminine love, for Boland. Boland 
was in a way his god. The little man could 
make no physical effort, and had a large brain, 
and so he used to lie and dream. And he 
used to lie and dream of all he would do if he 
were Boland; and, moreover, what 'he would 
not do if he were Boland. And he came to 
the conclusion that Boland was wasting his 
energies by this ridiculous boat-racing, and put 
the matter before him several dozens of times ; 
which was one matter; but he proposed Bo- 
land's career for him, which was quite an- 
other. 

"My career!" said Boland to him. "A 
brave one for a man Uke me! Jasper, you are 
silly. Schools, you say. I could do well 
there — and then? Look at " (supply the name 
for yourself). "Landlord? Why any one could 
be that. Magistrate ? Man, my temper is not 
sufficiently good, and my prejudices are too 
strong. I should convict every poacher, -and 
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let ofif every thief. Chairman of quarter-Bes- 
sions? My dear man, I shonld say to the 
grand jury, * Get your idiotic business over as 
you can, and let us get out of this/ And to 
the petty jury, * You boxful of thundering idiots, 
if you sit there in a row after your last verdict, 
I'll shy something at you ; ' and that wouldn't 
do, you know. I don't rank the intelligence of 
my countrymen high. Then again, Jasper, as 
member of Parliament, I am a loose bird with 
my money; but four thousand pounds, you 
know. If the dear old dad would tell us what 
he spent, it would be nigh twelve thousand 
pounds. You did not know your father, did 
you?" 

" No," said Sir Jasper. 

" Nor mother ? Then you don't know what 
it is." 

" You mean their death ? " 

"No, I don't." 

"You come into eight thousand a year now," 
said Sir Jasper. 

" And I'd have given it up to keep him 
alive," said Eoland. " There was no company 
like my father's. He was a true-bom Badical." 
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By which it may be seen that at this time 
Boland was as good a Badical as the rest of 
us. Mr. Disraeli was no better Badical than 
Eoland. Mr. Bright was Conservative com- 
pared to him. He had asked himself the 
question which all young men of any go ask 
themselves. " What is it all about ? What 
does it mean?" And he had answered to 
himself that it was all words, and did not 
mean anything. 

And moreover, he had been disappointed in 
love, which made a great difference. Men who 
have met with disappointment in that line, tell 
us that it plays the mischief with a fellow. Or 
to put it in loose scientific language (which is 
always the best method), that it superinduces 
a phase of the Epithumia, always underlying, 
and to some extent influencing, the action of 
the Thumos, and in an extreme case that of the 
Logos. This being an extreme case, Boland's 
Logos was actually affected. His Thumos, or 
simply intellectual part, told him that Mary 
Maynard was a fool, and that he was another. 
His Epithumia, or sentimental part, told him 
that he was very fond of her, and that he 
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would make a fool of himself for her ; and so 
his Logos was affected, and he set to work to 
do so ; and succeeded. 

One is very sorry about poor Eoland's Logos 
getting affected in this manner. It merely 
means that he lost his temper and made an 
ass of himself. The only thing I wish to call 
your attention to, is, that men like Boland, 
when they lose their temper, are a long while 
before they find it again. Perhaps reasonable 
beings will understand Boland's position better 
by my saying this. He had succeeded in every- 
thing, and now was thrown overboard by a 
girl whom he half despised, but sentimentally 
loved. And thus he made a fool of himself. 
I need not tell you that he made a very dis- 
creet, decorous, high-minded, self-sacrificing 
fool of himself; made himself as great a fool 
as Bayard, Sidney, or WiUoughby. I only 
want you to believe that his folly is probable. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Eastward ! The dear old man of Waterloo 
was dead, and his voice was to be heard no 
more for ever by the son who loved him so 
well. 

Was he sorry ? He was deeply sorry ; but 
beneath his sorrow there was a depth of glad- 
ness immeasurable. Boland was his own mas- 
ter ; no one had the right to advise and direct 
him now. A son of freedom was now free, and 
felt the blood moving in his veins. His step 
was taken, and he was going to dispense with 
all vain babble which might defeat the carrying 
out of his object. Is he the first fool that has 
cast all to the winds for a fancy ? Did not one 
poor boy, Hastings, slink into a dishonoured 
grave only yesterday ? But from the ruin of no 
such quest as Boland' s. 
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Boland was in London, and had not yet 
been home. At ten o'clock one morning he was 
showli into a somewhat dingy anteroom, where 
there were many strange men waiting, almost 
all in miiform, few of whom seemed to know 
one another, but who were all lounging about, 
, and looking out of window. 

They seemed very restless and idle, and 
were mostly in complexion blonde. Boland sat 
modestly down at the door and looked at them. 
He said to himself, " They are a class ; they 
want individuality." As a general remark this 
was certainly true. Still there were exceptions. 
He selected one in an instant from among these 
men (every one drawn from life), so soon to be 
gathered in the harvest of death. Boland said 
the other day that he must be a bom general 
to have selected that man as a good officer the 
first moment he saw him. 

He was a small man, with rather a long 
nose, and very keen grey eyes — eyes out of 
which looked diligence and persistent duty. 
Boland looked on him first because he was 
unlike the usual style of British officers, and 
Boland thought that, had he not been in uni- 
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form, he -would have looked mean. Two or 
three friends of his got him to strip to the waist 
a few years afterwards ; he did not look mean 
then, with twenty-eight sword-cuts on him, and 
probably the best-won Victoria Cross ever given 
hanging on his coat when he put it on again. 
This man stood to be slashed almost to death 
because he would not leave a common soldier. 

The next man who took his eye was a 
gigantic cavalry officer, with £800 worth of 
fripperies upon him, who stood in the middle 
of the room, and had found two men whom 
he knew. This officer gave intense delight to 
Boland. At last he had seen a Plunger. And 
this Plunger actually said "Haw!" before, as 
Boland put it, he went into the major term of 
his syllogism. He was the only officer whom 
Boland ever met who used that strange inter- 
jection. My experience, smaller than Boland's, 
confirms this. I have heard an officer say, 
" Hum ! Haw ! Damme ! " on the stage. But 
(save this one) not oflf it. 

This tremendously great man stood talking 
in the middle of the room to two other officers. 
There must have been some argument before 
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the time Boland came in, for the first he heard 
of it was the cavaby officer re-opening the 
previous case by saying — 

" Haw ! '' 

"Now I shall hear a real Plunger," said 
Boland, and he listened intently. 

"Haw! You put it so," said the Plunger. 
"I on my part put it in this manner. I saw 
that man (married, you understand,) walking 
with a common woman in the streets : and I 
did my best to get him kicked out. And I got 
him kicked out." 

" But as father of the regiment, you should 
have given him more hearing," said a meek 
little officer who was talking to him. 

" Sir, as father of the regiment, I got him 
kicked out. I would have kicked my own son 
out of doors for such a thing, had one of my 
sons been capable of it. I am not merely 
father of my officers, I am father of my men. 
And my men would neither follow us nor 
respect us, if we saw such things done and 
made no sign." 

" It was a little irregular, was it not ?" 

" Yes, sir," said the great Plunger ; "I 
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doubt it was. I doubt that the irregularity of 
that court-martial means (to me) a fine of ten 
thousand pounds. They will take the regiment 
from me, but my men will remember that I 
only tried to prevent their being commanded 
by a scoundrel." 

" But it was irregular," said the little 
officer. 

"It was," said the dragoon, "and I must 
pay the piper. If he had not been married, I 
would never have said a word. But it is as it 
is. I won't demoralize the regiment by having 
married officers degrading their order in this 
way. I am not clever, like you, sir, but I see 
that unless some moral tone is kept up among 
the married officers, our regiment, any regi- 
ment, will go to the devil. Let Mike O'Dowd 
take my boys into action next time. He is a 
better man than ever I was." 

And Eoland said — " I like this. This will 
do. These are men." Boland had brought 
his silly boat-racing to a strange school. If 
he had wanted to attend to his interests, he 
had better have been far away. If he had 
wanted to join himself to the heart of a great 
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nation, in her deadliest, darkest hoar, he was 
in the right place. 

He sat near the door all alone, and watched. 
A slight, very handsome man came, and found 
the great cavalry officer. This man also was 
noticeable, very noticeable indeed in a military 
way, for he had seen an objectionable Bussian 
battery, which was playing mischief with our 
people, and some one said that it ought to be 
taken ; and the young man said that he would 
take it if three would follow him. And three 
followed him, but he missed them, and thought 
they had gone back ; and so leaped into the 
battery alone, shooting right and left with his 
revolver, believing that the bonny broad acres 
were gone to his brother for evermore. But no. 
His men were with him, and the good young 
gentleman wears his cross at his button-hole to 
this day. 

"What a pretty fellow you are!" thought 
Boland, who was a prettier fellow than he. 
" I like this." Boland, looking more closely, 
came to the conclusion that the Y.C. was as 
pretty a fellow as he had ever seen. Only 
there came in a prettier one. 
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A tall and solemn young man, with a black 
beard, a very deliberate young man, who knew 
his own mind. The young man, seeing before 
him a perfect flower-garden of scarlet and gold, 
geranium and calceolaria, turned to Boland, 
sitting near the door, and bending down his 
well-turned head, said — 

" Are you the clerk?" 

"No," said Boland, behind his hand; "I 
am come here by appointment, after my com- 
mission." 

"Ho!" said Lord S • "You and I 

can sit together then. Is it a full dress 
levee?" 

" I believe that it is," said Boland. 

" You don't seem to know who I am," said 
Lord S . 

" I was waiting to see whether you would 
remember who I was, my lord," Boland an- 
swered, coolly. 

Lord S looked more closely, and said 

— " Why, you are Evans, of Paul's. You 
don't mean to say that you have left the Uni- 
versity ! * What dost thou ifrom Gottenberg, 
old friend?' I thought you were going to 
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stick to the paternal acres, and go through the 
real course of training for Parliament." 

" I am sick of it all," said Boland, " and I 
am going into the army." 

" I am sick of it, also," said the young lord, 
very gravely; "but I am going to stay at 
home and try to mend it. How very foolish 
the young lady must be." 

" What young lady?" said Eoland, blushing 
deeply. 

" The young lady who has caused you to 
take such a singular resolution." 

" Do you know then " said Eoland. 

"Not a word," said Lord S ; "only 

when I see a young fellow of talent and chances 
entering the army, I guess there is a young 
lady at the bottom of it." 

Eoland was perfectly aghast at this wonder- 
ful instance of shrewdness. He did not know, 

country bumpkin as he was, that Lord S 

had known more of the world when he was 
fourteen than Eoland did when he was 
twenty. He had absolutely nothing to say. 

Lord S said, " Who is the other 

man?" 

VOL. II. G 
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Boland, fairly off his balance with wonder, 
said, without hesitation — 

" Sir Jasper Meredith." 

" Why, he's not a marrying man ! This is 
the doing of the young lady's mother, I fear. 
Why, before I left Oxford, I have seen you 
carrying that little, venomous-tongued heap of 
bones about in your arms. Yes ; this is the 
mother's work." 

Eoland was more aghast than ever, and 
Lord S intensely enjoyed his confusion. 

" This sort of thing often happens with our 

people," said Lord S ; "but why Jessamy 

is to run away and 'list, because Jimmy's 
mother has manoeuvred for another thousand 
a year or so, I cannot see. Don't do it ; don't 
'list. We want fellows like you. You know 
how I hate your extreme democracy ; I have 
had no chance of showing you how I love 
you." 

There was nothing in Eoland which could 
make him resist this brave man, and he said, 
standing up, and speaking in a whisper, " I 
have made a fool of myself elsewhere." 

" I hope not," said Lord S , coldly. 
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'' I mean in this way/' said Boland, eagerly: 
" I begin to think that — ^that — ^things might 
have been different in another quarter. Do 
you see ?" 

Lord S nodded, and the look in his 

eyes — he was a bridegroom of two months' 
standing — encouraged Eoland to say more. 

"If I can win honours," said Eoland, 
whispering to^ him, " I will bring them back, 
and lay them at her feet. I will say to her, 
' Ethel, I never understood you ' " 

"And all that," said Lord S . "I 

think you really had better 'list, for a time. 
But it is very strange; I asked Fitzgerald 
about you, and he told me that you were so 
self-contained and so silent. How is it that 
you have let out so much to me about your 
private affairs — ^to a man you have hardly 
seen?" 

Eoland was wondering himself, and was try- 
ing to answer, when a clerk came out of the 

inner room, and coming up to Lord S , 

said, " The minister waits Lord S 's plea- 
sure." 

Lord S went off at once, and had nearly 
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got to the inner door, when he turned and came 
quickly back to Boland. 

"Do you want infantry or cavabry?" he 
whispered, hurriedly. 

" I want service," said Roland. 

" There is no chance of service. The Crimea 
is only a break-down ; glorious ! but still a 
break-down. You can't get service. We shall 
not meddle again in Europeai; affairs. You 
can't get service. Guards ?" 

*' India," said Roland. 

" You might get a chance of seeing service 

there, certainly," said Lord S ; and he 

paused, although the great man was waiting. 

" If it fell about, that the darkest midnight 
of the darkest night which ever fell upon a 
nation, fell on this nation, would you ? Yes, 
you would — ^would the 140th do ? they are an 
old-fashioned regiment, and still wear cowry 
shells on their trappings." 

" Any regiment which will show me service, 
S ," said Roland. 

"And Ethel?" Lord S whispered to 

him, and went his way to the inner room. 

And Roland was left to his own thoughts ; 
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but not for long. For he was, for the first 
time, among a section of the men who help to 
govern our Empire of nearly 200,000,000 of 
souls. He was naturally interested; he was 
soon more interested. 

" Nhow 1*11 swear it on the Stone of Blar- 
ney,'* said a smallish, handsome man — Norse- 
Celt, if it mattered ; "I swear it on the very 
Stone of Blarney itself that you're wrong. 'Tis 
West is to have the recrooten in Dhublin, and 
East is to have the Eightieth." 

The cavalry-colonel, to whom this was ad- 
dressed, said, first of all, "Haw!" (I have 
mentioned before that he was the only officer I 
ever met who did.) And when he had said 
" Haw ! " he said " That is a mistake ; East 
should have had the recruiting, and West the 
colonelcy." 

The short man said, " Bedad, it is all betux 
and betune — six of one, and half a dozen of 
the other. Eiss the Blarney Stone, colonel; 
it is yourself that has never kissed that same." 

" Why on earth are you talking Irish to- 
night, E ! " said a very solemn and quiet 

voice ; and Boland, looking up, saw that a 
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blonde, quiet-looking man, of about forty, was 
looking over the shoulder of the short, hand- 
some man who was talking Irish." 

" Only keeping my tongue in," said the 
short man. ''I am forced to talk all lan- 
guages, as you know. West has got the re- 
cruiting at Dublili ; and if they had given it 
to a man who could talk Irish, as I can, we 
should have a thousand more recruits every 
year." 

" True enough for you," said the last 
comer, N . 

Said the cavalry-colonel : " Haw ! My fel- 
lows would always have followed me, to the 
devil. I can't talk Irish to them, though. I'd 
learn it if I could. I like the men, and the 
men like me. There are half a dozen men in my 
regiment who won't get on decently without a 
flogging ; and there's two officers in my regi- 
ment that I should dearly like to flog. But I 
can't, by the rules of the service. However, all 
said and done, I can take my regiment into 
action without any chance of a shot from be- 
hind." 

Boland had sat staring his eyes out during 
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all this ; but now he saw what he had always 
wished to see — a really great man. 

He was a great man in more senses than 
one, for he was six foot two, over-topping the 
cavalry-colonel. And he knew everybody inti- 
mately — at least, everybody except Boland, 
and he bowed even to him. " I'll know every- 
body some day," said Boland. But meanwhile 
he admired. The clerk showed Boland' s friend, 

Lord S , out of the minister's private 

room, and the taU new-comer caught that 
young man, and said to him, '^ I want to see 
the mioister at once,*' and he waited among 
the others. 

Boland' s Oxford friend. Lord S , came 

straight to him. He said, laying his hand on 
Boland' s shoulder, "Have you changed your 
mind?" 

" No, my lord. I do not come of a family 
who change their minds easily." 

" Ethel ? Will she change her mind ? " 

" It wants no changing," said Boland. 

**Then you must go," said Lord S . 

*' May God go with you ! But, Evans, in the 
dark, dim night which is coming (0 God, may 
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morning come after it), think of this. Think 
of what we might make India if we kept her, 
and think of what she would be if we lost her. 
If you are to die, die for keeping India till we 
have civilized her. You will find it all straight 
in there. I have come to him on one petition, 
and I have given over my own and urged 

yours." And so Lord S departed, and 

was seen no more. 

Eoland stepped through a softly-shutting 
door, and was in the presence of the minister, 
a pale and very thoughtful-looking man, of 
about forty, deeply sunk in an easy-chair ; he 
was reading a letter, which he held in his 
hand, and he turned his face from it to Eoland, 
saying — 

" So you wish to leave your books for the 
army, do you? A strange resolution. Your 
friend, who has just left me, has given a most 
brilliant account of your prospects." 

" I am tired of England," said Boland. " i 
fear I am a spoilt child." 

" Well, sir, we are not the party to grumble, 
at all events. You are late in applying, but 
in consideration of your father's services, we 
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wiU do everything we possibly can for you. 
You may consider the matter as settled." 

And so he came out, looking brighter about 
the eyes, taller and grander than when he went 
in. And there met him the enormously tall 
man, with a very gentle, quiet, and clever face, 
who said to him, *' Is the minister disengaged, 
sir ? '' 

And Boland, knowing who he was, and feel- 
ing the pride that any honest lad feels for 
serving those who have proved themselves 
really true and great servants of the State, 
said, " I will ask the clerk, my lord.'* 

" I thought you were the clerk," said his 
lordship, laughing. " Pray forgive me ! But 
the clerks are getting to look so like soldiers 
since they have taken to the moustache, that 
one is puzzled. I see the Colonel Heavy has 
plunged into the Audience Chamber. Are you 
in the army?" 

" I almost dare say so, my lord," said 
Boland. 

Lord X sighed. " Are you going as food 

for powder? You are old for the army, are 
you not? " 
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" My father was a Waterloo man, and the 
nunister has promised me a commission. He 
was Captain Evans, of the 140th." 

"Was he in the House?'' 

"For two Parliaments," said Eoland, "in 
old times." 

" Yes, yes ; was he Evans of Tyn-y-Bald, or 
Evans of Llandavid, or Evans of Eglwystafid?" 

" Neither, my lord ; he was the Evans of 
Stretton." 

" Ay, ay ! I see, I see. A Shropshire 
Evans. I thought you were a Welsh Evans. 
Yes, yes ! Your father married a daughter of 
old Cecil Meredith, who ratted on Catholic 
Emancipation. The present man, I am told, 
is a cripple. Yes, your grandfather Meredith 
was a silent member ; in fact, I never heard 
him open his mouth. Mum Meredith, yes. 
And so your father is dead. Dear, dear ! how 
men drop. You have come into the whole of 
Stretton, then?" 

" Yes, my lord," said Eoland, aghast. 

" Well, manage your property. It will take 
you all your time. You have actually more 
acres than I have ; but I find it hard to do my 
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duty as I would wish it done. Why are you 
going into the army ? Why don't you attend 
to your property, and come into Parliament ? 
You can't manage your property if you go into 
the army. I suppose/' added he, laughing, 
''that Miss Mordaunt wants to see you in a 
fine coat ? Go into the yeomanry. You will 
look quite as fine in her eyes. Stay, I must 
go ; here is the colonel coming out. Mind, 
lastly, always to keep to your father's prin- 
ciples ; be an honest Whig, as he was, and 
you will come to no grief. Good-bye." 

Boland left the room lost in wonder. Here 
was a man, whom he had seen once or twice, 
in holiday visits to the House of Commons, 
recently ennobled for great service ; a man 
whom Boland conceived to be among the kings 
of men. And this man knew more about him- 
self than he did — ^Boland had never dreamt 
that this man had ever heard of him in his 
life ; but he knew everything. Why, he was 
only wrong on one single thing ; he had made 
a mistake about Ethel Mordaunt, using her 
name, when he meant Mary Maynard. It was 
a miracle to Bolaud. What earthly interest 
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could this great man have in him and his 
affairs ? 

The reason was not very far to seek, if 
Boland had known anything at all of the world. 
His father had "dropped/' and he (Eoland) 
was the head of a house with very considerable 
territorial influence. If Boland had only known 
the fact, his quiet, and, as he thought, foolish 
neighbour, the great Whig, Sir Spium Goggle- 
ston, had been looking out of his spectacles at 
Boland for a long time, and had been reporting 
on him. He had found .out the secret of Squire 
Charles's heart at the boat-race at Shrewsbury. 
He got the happiest reports of Boland' s furious 
Badicalism at Oxford. He had looked up Mrs. 
Maynard, who being strongly for Mary's union 
with Sir Jasper Meredith, had lied nobly, and 
told him that Boland would marry Ethel. He 
had looked up Aunt Eleanor, who hated him 
and had kept him waiting in a cold room for 
half an hour, and then violently scolded him 
on account of a sitting of Grevecceur eggs, 
which she had bought from Lady Goggleston, 
for which Aunt Eleanor had paid Ave shillings, 
but which had been so shamefully jolted in 
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transmission that none of them came out. (In 
fact, Aunt Eleanor expressed her determina- 
tion to county court Lady Goggleston for the 
money ; but don't mention this.) Sir Spium 
left that house, it might be said, naked and 
wounded. Still Aunt Eleanor, in her temper, 
had assisted him with regard to his report at 
head-quarters. She had said, in the argument 
about the eggs, several things which she might 
just as well have left alone. Goggleston had 
introduced Mary Maynard's name ; and Aunt 
Eleanor, in repudiating* her, had unhappily in- 
troduced Ethel's. For which she could have 
bitten her tongue out. 

So Goggleston, by hook and by crook, had 
reported this about Eoland. A splendid unen- 
cumbered property, tenants well treated, who 
would work like sheep for the Whigs. Carries 
with him the families of Maynard, the head of 
which house has just married his sister; and 
Mordaunt, to the eldest young lady of which 
house he is engaged to be married. Eoland was 
a most important young man. He never dreamt 
it ; but with a possible dissolution he was, 

A Liberal Whip knows all about you^ if you 
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are of any importance. But a Tory Whip 
knows all about you and your friends too, if 
you have any. 

That, one would suspect, is one of the 
secrets of the Conservative organization which 
has beaten us, here and there, just lately. If 
Sir Spium Goggleston had sent his wife instead 
of going himself, she would probably have 
found out the relations between Boland and 
Ethel. One effect of which would have been 
that Boland, while he was walking towards 
Allan Gray's lodgings, would not have been 
wondering why the great old Whig had made 
such an abominable mistake as to connect his 
name with Ethel's. 

But the streets were empty, and he whistled 
as he went. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

When Eoland knocked at the door of Allan 
Gray, he had forgotten all about the great men 
he had seen, and all the things. they had said. 
For he had received a very curious letter from 
Allan Gray, and he was thinking over it. 

The door was opened by Mrs. Gray, whom 
Eoland knew. He was very polite to her, and 
he passed into the parlour on the right, where. 
Allan Gray was sitting in state, with papers on 
the table before him. 

Allan Gray, less trained than Eoland, bowed 
solemnly, and brought him to the fire. " In- 
deed, and it is cold to-night,*' said Eoland. 
" A fire is a good thing, and in this instance it 
amounts to a personal obligation.'* 

Allan Gray could not make head or tail of 
this beginning. He bowed stiffly, and said : 

" I had not anticipated the honour of this 
interview." 
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" Lord love the man, you said you would 
not object, and now I have come you say that 
you had not anticipated, — and so on, — " said 
Eoland. " Why, if any two men in England 
want a great talk together to-night, it is you 
and I." 

" I thought my case was so strong that you 
would scarcely dare to meet me except by de- 
puty." 

"Lord love the man, again. What is his 
case ? As for daring, I tell you point-blank, 
that I dare do anything, save wrong." 

Allan Gray had never seen coolness of this 
kind before. He said — 

•* You received my letter, sir ?" 

" Yes," said Eoland. " It seems that you 
are going to dispute my succession to Stretton 
Castle. I can't ask you on what grounds, be- 
cause, don't you see, that would be unfair and 
ungentlemanly on my part. I can only say 
that, from all I have ever heard of you from 
Eddy, you are much fitter to have it than 
I am. I have the will to do good, you have 
the way. Why on earth should we talk about 
the matter?" 
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'' I wished to talk basiness/* said Allan Gray, 
utterly puzzled. 

" What on earth would become of the lawyers 
if we talked our own business over," said Ro- 
land. " Here am I, gazetted on next Tuesday. 
My dear man, how can I talk business with you ? 
If you had got a new and very glorious career 
before you, would you want to talk on business 
which had much better be left to your lawyer ?" 

" I would really be more in earnest about it, 
sir," said Allan Gray. 

"I will be perfectly in earnest about it," 
said Boland. '' Tell me, once again, what is 
the mfitter ? We will begin de novo.'' 

" I am going to dispute your claim to the 
inheritance." 

" Stretton ?" 

'^ Exactly. My case is complete, and is a 
very strong one. What is yours ? " 

*' I have not the wildest idea," said Eoland, 
laughing. 

Allan Gray was actually angry. " I never 
believed you frivolous," he said, sternly, " and 
this is frivolity, sir. If it is intended as an 
insult to me, I despise it." 

VOL. II. H 
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Boland was on the high horse at onee. '^ My 
good friend/' he said, '^ jou have xsalled me 
frivoloas. Now it is well known that, whatever 
I may be, I am not that." 

''Yon are jbreating a great question yery 
frivolonsly, sir." 

" I don't know anything about its being a 
great question," said Boland. '' It is possible 
enough that you may be heir to the property 
which I at present consider mine : the succes- 
sion has been disputed before now. I am not 
in the least degree frivolous when I laugh at 
the idea oi ^scussfiog with you a question which, 
before it is Pushed, will be discussed by the 
best legal heads in the land. You have in- 
structed your attorneys, I suppose ? I shall at 
once instruct mine. And from that moment, 
my dear Mr. Gray, the lowest messenger in the 
courts of law will have no more influence over 
the case than you or L" 

This obvious piece of common sense rather 
staggered Allan Gray, but he said — 

" I intend to direct my lawyers." 

'^ Mine," said Boland, " are, I am happy to 
say, not fools enough to allow of any inter- 
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ference whatever. Are yon trained to the 
law?" 

" No." 

" Nor I either/' said Boland. *' It is against 
my interest, but I will give you this piece of 
advice. You leave your lawyers alone. Come 
to India with me, and let them fight it out. 
Only don't let us quarrel. Yours is the old 
Cecil claim. Have you got any money ?" 

" No," said Allan, quite unable to cope with 
Boland' s extreme coolness. 

" Then your solicitors can scarcely be re- 
spectable men, for this is a great speculation. 
We knew of it before, you know, and we can 
turn it at every point. Who are your men ? " 

Allan Gray mentioned a house, " most un- 
deniable," as the horsey men say. Even Bo- 
land knew their names as those of leading and 
most respectable men. 

"By Jove!" he said. "Have they taken 
up the Cecil claim ?" 

" I know of no Cecil claim," said Allan Gray. 
" My claim comes from this simple fact : I 
have the most unimpeachable evidence that I 
am your elder brother by your father's previous 
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marriage. Of that there is no earthly doubt 
whatever. The names of my attorneys will 
guarantee that. Their respectability, on the 
one hand, and their well-known cautiousness on 
the other, would be guarantee that they would 
not have taken up the case of a penniless 
jeweller's journeyman on speculation unless they 
believed it. I am, I believe, perfectly sure of 
that part of my case.** 

" My elder brother !" said Eoland. 

"Undoubtedly so," said Allan Gray; " and, 
what is more, your legitimate elder brother." 

" I cannot believe that part of it," said Eo- 
land, after a minute's thought. My father 
must have known whether he was married to 
your mother or whether he was not ; and to 
accuse him of neglecting or not acknowledging 
a legitimate son, is to insult his memory. I 
assure you, in the most temperate manner, 
that you are miles wrong in your estimate 
of my father's character if you consider him 
capable of such a thing." 

"He never knew of my existence," said 
Allan. .. " A fraud was practised on him by a 
foolish woman who loved him " 
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" Well, that is all a matter for the lawyers," 
said Eoland. ''You need not show your hand 
to me, of all people. We will fight it out fair 
and square, lawyer to lawyer. I don't see any 
reason for any personal rancour between us. I 
want to know nothing at all " 

Boland, who had been sitting hitherto, rose 
at this moment, and walked hurriedly up and 
down the room. Allan Gray spoke three times 
to him before he answered, and then his answer 
seemed to be scarcely to the purpose. 

" I want to ask you one question, and one 
only, as from one gentleman to another. I 
assure you that it is only on sentimental 
grounds, and can do you no harm at all. In 
the list of the witnesses which you have to 
call, is there one Mrs. Maynard, of Maynard's 
Barton?" 

" There is," said Allan Gray. 

" Hah ! thank you. That will account. I 
will ask no more questions. Well, if you can 
prove yourself to be my elder brother, I shall 
not be ashamed of you. Do your duty by the 
tenantry. I shall be sorry to lose my money, 
but probably you will do your duty by those 
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few sheep in the wildemeBs better than I could 
have done — for I am sick of England. I will 
be a bigger man than you, even if you gain 
your point. Well, good-bye, and the worst of 
luck to you in this matter^ and the best in all 
others." 

'^ I cannot conceive that you understand the 
great gravity of your position, sir," said Allan 
Gray. " Have you read your father's will." 

" You mean, do I know your strong point ? 
Yes, I am a very clever and shrewd person, 
with a very high education ; not unused to de- 
bate either. And from the beginning of this 
conversation I perceived the awful hold which 
the wording of my father's will gives you, if 
you can only prove your identity and legiti- 
macy. The will runs, * To my eldest son,' 
never mentioning my name. I saw that point 
a little time ago." 

" Upon my honour, sir, I did not give you 
credit for such shrewdness," said Allan Gray, 
honestly. 

Boland drew his head up and laughed nearly 
silently at him. *' You mean that you thought 
you could match your intellect with mine. 
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Poor dear ! I can show you a few other points 
to amuse you if you will. Eddy is provided 
for hy his aunt, and so my father has omitted 
his name altogether. My sister is mentioned 
as ' My only daughter/ and so you can't hurt 
her. Good-night ; and as a parting piece of 
advice, never word your own will if you make 
a dozen.'' 

And so Boland departed, leaving Allan Gray 
lost in wonder at his recklessness and bonhomie. 

Gray, having lived a narrow, money-seeking 
life all his time, could not understand Boland' s 
carelessness at all; and after long thought, 
came to the conclusion that Boland thought 
that he was perfectly safe, and that hence 
came his easy bearing. 

But it was quite otherwise. To Boland, 
who was a shrewd, clear-headed fellow, matters 
looked extremely ugly. What on earth was 
there to prevent his father having married in a 
secret way before ? It was quite likely. Many 
men had done so. If Gray could prove that^ 
the foolish wording of his father's will would 
point at once to Allan Gray as his father's 
heir. And 
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He determined to knock up Mr. Somes, the 
head of the London branch of his Shrewsbury 
lawyers, and speak to him about it. Mr. Somes 
was over his dessert, and alone, and Boland, 
after a few preliminary civilities, opened the 
matter to that gentleman. 

Mr. Somes, a young man about thirty, with 
long whiskers, looking very much like a cavalry 
officer without moustaches, fixed his shrewd 
bold eye on Boland's at once, and begged Bo- 
land to tell him what he thought of the matter. 

Boland gave him the news which has been 
stated above, and added, '^ J think very seri- 
ously of this business." 

Mr. Somes nodded. "Do you know any- 
thing of this young Perkin Warbeck?" he 
added. 

"I only know that he is a young man of 
the very highest character," said Boland. ''He 
is a great Mend of my brother's. He is, I 
believe, admirable in every relation of life. I 
know enough of him to say that if he did not 
fully believe in his own claim, all the tortures 
of the Inquisition would not have made him 
advance it." 
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''It is an ugly bnsiness, Mr. Boland/' said 
Mr. Somes. " It may go weU with us, and it 
may go ill. I feel it my duty to tell you so. 
What are his proofs V 

" I have not the slightest idea/' said Boland. 
'' Mrs. Maynard knows something, and that is 
aU I know about the matter." 

"Mrs. Maynard of the Barton? Yes, a 
client of ours. We have half Shropshire for 
our clients in consequence of our Shrewsbury 
connection, you know. The mother of the 
future Mrs. Evans," he added, smiling and 
bowing. 

" Why, no, Mr. Somes," said Boland ; ** that 
is off ; and a good thing too, for I am going to 
India." 

Somes showed no astonishment. He wanted 
to know something more. 

''We will hear about India another time, 
Mr. Evans. So Mrs. Maynard is one of his 
witnesses, and there's nothing between you and 
Miss Maynard? I suppose there is another 
gentleman in the field, handsomer than you 
are, though we Shropshire people used to con- 
sider you not bad-looking ?" 
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" I believe. Somes, that poor Jasper Mere- 
dith is au mieux there* But what does it 
matter to me now ?*' 

Somes gave a sudden start, but Boland did 
not notice it. Very shortly after, Eoland went 
away, and young Somes, filling himself some 
claret, took a letter from his pocket-book, and 
read as follows : — 

" Bonn. 

" Dear Somes, — I have made such a thun- 
dering ass of myself, and have not a soul to 
advise me. I am coming at once to England. 

** I have so far committed myself in writing 
to Miss Maynard, that her mother makes her 
write to me every day, and writes herself three 
times a-week, calling me by my Christians name ; 
what on earth shall I do ? 

"I have no one to advise with but you. 
You have always been as much of a friend as 
a man of business. Do advise me, &c. 

" Jasper Meredith." 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

Ethel was more than ever with Miss Evans in 
these times ; and these two got more and more 
attached to one ^.nother. Ethel, watching her 
friend, saw that she was more and more dis- 
traught and anxious as time went on. 

" I am going to have Eddy home," she said 
one morning, ahruptly. "He must do some- 
thing for himself, for goodness knows how 
many I may have on my hands soon ; and the 
army is not so expensive as Oxford, and so he 
had better be seen after. Ho ! I suppose you 
know that Boland has got his commission, and 
passed his examination eaBily." 

Ethel was very much surprised. 

" Ah ! you may weU stare, indeed. A nice 
mess we have made of it among us. I am 
sure I don't know whatever we shall do. I 
suppose you have not heard that Sir Jasper 
Meredith is engaged to Mary Maynard ?" 
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" Impossible ! ** cried Ethel. 

"True, young lady, for all that. Mrs. May- 
nard announces it everywhere, most openly. 
Well,'* she continued, rubbing her nose, " I 
am sorry for the little cripple, but it has 
saved our Eoland, at all events. Now, per- 
haps, he will believe people when they tell 
him. I don't myself know what the man's 
intellect is made of, not to see through such a 
woman as that. In some senses he had better 
go where he is going ; he leaves no fool behind 
to watch his interests." 

" Will he go abroad with his regiment,, 
then. Miss Evans ? " 

" Lord bless you, didn't you know ? He is 
going to India for years and years." And 
when, with kindly, shaking hand, she had 
administered the blow, she was silent, leaving 
the girl quite to herself. 

Ethel was silent also. At one time she 
breathed a little quicker, and there was a 
fluttering in her breath, but it soon stopped. 
Aunt Eleanor took no notice for a little while, 
and then went on with affected petulance. 

" Of course he must go and fight some- 
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where. None of our family would have their 
health if they were not fighting somebody. I 
am always fighting the Board of Guardians, or 
the farmers, or Deacon Macdingaway, or you, 
or Eddy, or some of you. The dear fellow who 
is gone fought at Waterloo and in India. It 
is all very well for his mother to say that it is 
ridiculous. I don't see it. He could make 
himself a rich man and a famous one by going 
to India, whereas he could do no possible good 
in regard to this lawsuit by staying here. I 
think it the best thing." 

" The lawsuit ! " said Ethel. " What law- 
suit?'' 

" Law, child, they are going to dispute his 
succession, or something of that sort ; but FU 
sort 'em. That deceitful old trot ? " 

*' What deceitful old trot ? " asked Ethel, in 
wonder. 

" Phyllis Myrtle. That woman has deceived 
every one, and now she has let it all out in her 
drink to Mrs. Gray. I am not going to talk 
one word more about the matter. Your brother 
Jimmy is coming home to pass his examination 
for the army, at Chelsea Hospital of all places. 
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as if he was a wooden-legged pensioner, given 
to drink and language. I suppose you will say 
that you didn't know that next ? " 

*' Indeed, I did not Miss Evans/' 

"I knew she would," said Aunt Eleanor, 
with scornful triumph. '* The next thing she 
will say is, that she does not know that Boland 
is coming here to this house, this very night, 
to dine and sleep, and to say good-bye to us 
all — ^that will be the next thing she will say; 
mark my words." 

" Indeed it will, Miss Evans," said Ethel. 

" I knew it," said Aunt Eleanor. " I knew 
she would say that. However, child, it is true, 
and as it is too late for you to go home, you 
had better stay and make the best of it." 

And now, for the first time, Aunt Eleanor 
looked at Ethel, and discovered that Ethel had 
turned, and was looking very steadijy at her 
without speaking. 

"Yes," said Aunt Eleanor, quite cooUy, 
** yoti are perfectly correct in your supposition. 
I arranged this meeting here to-night, and so 
you may keep your eyes to yourself, child. I 
thought proper to do so, and I did it : I never 
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give any further reasons for my conduct than 
that. I first of all communicated with Jimmy 
to know when he was coming, and I got him to 
promise to be here to-night. Then I sent and 
ordered Eddy home ; in fact, he is at his 
father's house now. Then I ordered your 
brother John to step across ; and lastly, I sent 
for Boland. And so they will all be here to 
dinner ; and I am going to scold the cook and 
spoil the dinner for a quarter of an hour, and 
then I am going to dress. K you say a word, 
I will be civil to you. Go." And Ethel went 
without a word, and there was silence in the 
house. 

Not for long. A wild storm, which had 
been for some time progressing towards Pulver- 
batch Grange, now broke open the door, and 
held high riot in her peaceful hall. Aunt 
Eleanor heard it as she was putting on her 
brooch; and as she listened, her face grew 
fixed and worn-looking. And she did a strange 
thing. 

She knelt down at her dressing-table and 
prayed, — sprayed earnestly, until the first pas- 
sionate spirit of her prayer had gone by the 
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mere iteration of the words. Then, like a 
good Christian, she rose from her knees, 
strengthened, resigned, but perfectly self- 
possessed and determined ; and with her head 
in the air, went down the staircase, saying, 
** My bonny boys ! " 

Her bonny boys were misconducting them- 
selves in the most outrageous manner. Jim 
Mordaunt had gone straight to Stretton Castle, 
and had driven over with Eoland and Eddy 
in a dog-cart. They had arranged that Boland 
should sit behind with the groom, and that Eddy 
should drive, to which James had agreed with 
a calmness which to Boland foreboded disaster. 
He had proposed to drive, but was at once 
objurgated by Eddy and James, as departing 
from his given word; and so they had de- 
parted, Eddy driving. But in the first dan- 
gerous lane, Jim Mordaunt discovered that he 
wanted to drive, and fought Eddy for the 
reins. Eddy resisted, and Boland found it 
necessary to interfere mildly, and to send the 
grooin, who was convulsed with laughter, to 
the plunging horse's head. After long recrimi- 
nations, James was allowed to drive, and made 
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the horse nm away (fictitiously) in the darkest 
of dark places ; and by scientific handling of 
his whip knocked Eddy's hat off, and pretended 
that he could not poll his horse np to recover 
it. Petmchio at his maddest was not so mad 
as James was that night ; and so, when Aunt 
Eleanor came softly stepping down the stair- 
case, with her candle glittering on her dia- 
monds, she found Eddy with his curls in 
disorder, and the rain-drops glittering upon 
them, scolding James and appealing to Bo- 
land; James sedately exculpating himself, 
representing the whole matter as an unavoid- 
able accident ; and Boland standing by laugh- 
ing, and saying at intervals, " You fools ! you 
fools!*' 

They did not see her till she said, " Well, 
young men, have you been having some fun ? " 
Their good-humoured, kindly riot was stilled 
in an instant as they came towards her. She 
was a strange lady this, yet one who could 
give a reason for her actions, too. She passed 
Eddy and Eoland, and going straight to James 
Mordaunt, and kissing him on the forehead, 
whispered to him, " God bless you, my boy : 

VOL. II. I 
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you are not the first, and you won't be the 
last." And then leaving him suddenly, she 
shook hands with Boland, looking at him 
steadily. After this she turned to Eddy, and 
said, " Where is your hat, sir ? " 

" He knocked it oflf on purpose," said Eddy. 

" Why, bless the boy, his hair is all wet," 
said Aunt Eleanor, making an excuse to pass 
her hand over the curls of this " carum caput." 
" Go and dry it, sir, up-stairs. No, don't ; 
you will not hurt. Come into the parlour." 

But as they were going the door was opened 
by one of the men, and a gruflf voice asked, 
"Is my brother here?" And James went 
back ; for it was his brother, and they made 
their greeting alone. 

" How goes it, Jimmy ? " said the elder. 

" No better, old man," said the younger. 

" That's bad, old chap," said the elder. 
" Keep a light heart, and you'll soon forget it. 
By-the-bye, the bay mare has come down with 
Tom, in Donnington Lane, and is knocked all 
to bits. I always said she was too straight 
in the shoulder. The Governor must have 
squinted when he bought her. Is Ethel here ?" 
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" No, Johnny. Why ? " 

'' Because she a'n'i at home, that is all. I 
suppose she is somewhere.'* And so they 
went into that room which Miss Evans was 
pleased to call her parlour. 

The dinner-table was laid at the lower end, 
and they clustered round the great fireplace at 
the upper or drawing-room end, and talked 
pleasantly and quietly together. There was no 
more noise now ; the last sparkle of the old fun 
was over. A great parting was coming, and 
the shadow of it was upon them. 

Aunt Eleanor made Eoland come and sit 
beside her, and as she talked to him about his 
resolution of going to India, and of this 
wonderful lawsuit, she not only managed to turn 
himself and herself away from the fire towards 
the door at the lower end of the long room, 
but also, in the heat of her assurance that she 
would manage for his interests in the best way, 
contrived to get hold of his hand. As she held 
it, the door opened, and some one came in with 
a candle in her hand, throwing the light upon 
her face. At which time Aunt Eleanor found 
herself clasped tightly on the wrist by Eoland ; 
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and said, very quietly : " You might have found 
that out before. You may well pinch me black 
and blue, indeed. Yes, indeed, you may well. 
I won't scold you because you are going to 
India. But if you ever have time to think, think 
what a fool you have been over that matter.'' 

*'It is too late, aunt." 

" Why, you don't suppose, do you, that such 
a girl as that is likely to allow herself to be 
played fast and loose with, as you have played 
fast and loose with her; and to be insulted 
by a chit of a Mary Maynard as you have in- 
sulted her; and to be 'Etheled' as you have 
* Etheled ' her ; and then listen to a word you 
have got to say without — without — boxing 
your stupid ears. You don't suppose that, do 
you? I don't. Look at her." 

And, indeed, she was well worth looking at, 
holding her brother James's shoulders, and look- 
ing into his eyes with gentle, tender curiosity : 
for Ethel was as well worth looking at as any 
young lady in the good county of Shropshire 
that day. 

"Eoland," she said, stepping forward and 
smiling on him, "and so you are going to 
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India : mercy on us, how lonely we shall all 
be, and how the times will have changed ! I 
shall stay with Miss Evans altogether, if she 
will have me now." 

She was quite self-possessed, much more so 
than was he ; and as he sat beside her, and 
talked to her all that evening, he thought more 
and more what a fool he had been. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BoLAND had been in bed some three honrs, 
when he was awakened in the dead of night by 
a horse's hoofs on the gravel; and while he 
was still lying wondering, a servant entered 
half-dressed, with a light, and put a telegram 
in his hand. 

"The Colonel of the 140th Dragoons to 
Comet Evans : — You will instantly join head- 
quarters, and make every preparation for sail- 
ing at once. Comet Marlow having met with a 
severe accident. No delay can be permitted." 

His first astonishment over, he bade the 
servant dress himself and help pack, while he 
went oflf to rouse Eddy. Eddy at once de- 
termined to go with him, and see the very last 
of him, and they spent the night in packing, 
having determined only to tell their mother 
what had happened in the morning, and then 
only half the truth. 
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It was very strange, moving about the 
darkened house with lights in the dead of 
night, and coming, under such strange circum- 
stances, on old familiar objects, now to be 
parted from perhaps for ever. This had been 
his only home, and yet he parted with it 
almost without a sigh, as he parted with 
servant, horse, dog, almost all. The fire of 
life was burning high and clear with him ; 
there was no present and no past for him, only 
a glorious future. 

The parting from his mother was not 
difi&cult, for indeed he told her only that he 
was summoned to the head-quarters of his 
regiment. Not another soul save the servants 
did he see, but had driven off in the carriage 
long before any of the Mordaunts were astir. 
He looked across the valley at their house in 
the fresh morning air, and the house was 
closed, and no smoke was coming from the 
chimneys. Much was to pass before he saw 
them again. 

He was very silent, but very gentle and kind 
in the train. During the whole of the long 
day's journey to Chatham, he talked only in a 
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wondering, eager way abont the future : where 
they would send him ; how he should get his 
necessaries together in so short a time, and 
how delightfol it would be. The moment they 
got to Chatham, he reported himself to the 
Colonel, who seemed pleased at his diligence, 
and complimented him. 

The Colonel looked at Boland with intense 
curiosity as he did so, and Boland looked 
intently on the Colonel. He was a tall, long 
man, with a lean, brown face, and two bright, 
hazel eyes looking out from under grizzled eye- 
brows ; also a pair of grizzled moustaches, not 
curled, which scarcely concealed the determined 
pout of the lower lip. A very pleasant-looking 
man when in good humour, as he was now. 
His name, Colonel Cordery. 

'' I hear aU kinds of fine things of you, sir. 
I hope you will like us. We have the name of 
being one of the most agreeable regiments in 
the army. If you will fit in with us, we shall 
fit in with yon. We are a little old-fashioned 
and quiet, and you will find it dull after 
Oxford, I fear; but we have not got a single 
snob in the regiment, which is a great thing." 
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*' You are very fortunate, sir," said Eoland, 
by way of saying something. 

''It is more good management than good 
fortune, though," said the Colonel, thought- 
fully. " You see, we have a way of getting rid 
of snobs ; we all get so thundering polite and 
genteel (not gentleman-like, we are always that) 
that they can't stand us, and exchange. That 
is the way we manage. We are rather sur- 
prised at your joining our regiment. I should 
have thought that you would at least have 
tried for the Engineers, or, missing that, the 
Artillery. However, I have such a letter from 

Lord S about you, that you will be one 

of us at once. You will find us not very 
high in literary acquirements; we could all 
construe our Caesar's Commentaries, but not 
many can do so now. But you will find this a 
regiment which knows its duty. You will find 
the officers personally knowing the men, and 
the men respecting the officers. How strange 
that a man with your prospects should become 
a dragoon ! Well, that is no business of mine. 
You will find us good fellows, ready to welcome 
you heartily.'* 
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" I fear I shall have short time to learn my 
duty, sir," said Eoland. 

"We will teach it yon, theoretically, on 
board ship, as they do musketry at Hythe — 
never allow a man powder and ball till he is a 
perfect shot. Ha ! ha ! A man whose father 
has kept hounds, and who has himself got a 
first in Moderations at Oxford, need not fear 
cavalry drill. You will come to mess to- 
night?'' 

" Certainly, sir. I will step round and tell 
my brother, and drefts." 

" Bring your brother. And look here — you 
have five days' leave ; you must go back to 
London for your outfit ; who are your agents?" 

" C , I believe, sir." 

" Well, they will see to you. I will intro- 
duce you to-night. Go along and dress." 

In a short time the men began to dawdle 
into the mess-room one by one, and to talk 
shop to one another. And if you hear the 
ofi&cers of any regiment talking about their 
duty, get your son into that regiment, by hook 
or by crook, for it is a good one. The Colonel 
and his boy (the Colonel was a widower), and 
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came in ; and the Colonel sat down before the 
fire, Terr thon^tfuIlT ; and diseoTeiing his 
sword, took it off and put it in the coal-senttle. 
from wiiich it was dexteronsly lemoTed by a 
sabaltem. The Ckdonel was in a brown stadr^ 
and the other men talked low. 

At last he said, spreading his hands abroad, 
before the fire, " Well ! weU ! he knows his 
own affeurs best ; but it is a most astonishing 
thing to me." 

Those round him understood him at onee. 
One of them said, "Will the new Comet do. 
Colonel ? " 

"Oh yes, he'll do fast enough. But why 
on earth did the Minister and the Horse 
Guards and Lord S send him to t« ?" 

"Because," said his son, "they knew, all 
three of them, that my father's regiment was 
the best-governed and best-ordered regiment in 
the service." 

" Well, it is a good regiment. Hush 1 
Here they are ; he and his brother," and he 
rose. 

The mess had got it into their heads that 
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they should see a pale, bent man, over-worn 
by studies, and a pasty-faced youth from 
Oxford — ^his brother. Soldiers can judge of 
men, and they were taken by surprise. 

Again, among men who have undergone a 
certain class-training, there is an unwritten 
law by which one gentleman can often recog- 
nize another at first sight. The first sight is 
very often wrong. One may find a finished 
gentleman in training and in heart, under the 
disguise of an outward-looking cad, and you 
may find a thorough-going cad under the dis- 
guise of a gentleman. But, with regard to 
Boland and Eddy, there was no mistake ; and 
once more they were taken by surprise. Their 
experience of Oxford men had not been uni- 
formly happy — ^in fact otherwise ; but here 
were, at first sight, two traditional Oxford men. 

Eoland came in first — ^grand, imperial, per- 
fectly cool, and perfectly conciliatory — in 
height reaching the Colonel, in personal ap- 
pearance far surpassing any man in the room. 
The unspoken verdict on him was, " He will 
do." And as Aunt Eleanor might have said — 
'* I should think he would." He met with a 
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warm and genial reception from this jolly 
regiment, and was from the first moment a 
success. 

But by no means such a success as Eddy. 
Eddy came in with his great eyes staring, and 
his mouth slightly parted in sheer curiosity. 
He was introduced to one and to the other, 
and he made the requisite bow; but the look 
of whimsical curiosity was still in his face, 
when Eoland, the Colonel, and the Adjutant 
were deep in confabulation, and when most 
of the junior officers had gathered round him. 

For Aunt Eleanor was right. There was 
something singularly attractive about this lad. 
The poor boy had a way of looking very hand- 
some when he admired anything, and of not 
throwing any expression into his face when he 
was disgusted at anything. He was admiring 
now, and they gathered round him. Also he 
was pleasantly ready with his tongue. Lieu- 
tenant Spiller began the conversation. 

" Are you going into the army, Mr. 
Evans?'' 

"Yes," said Eddy; "but into the infantry. 
You see, my aunt is afraid of my falling into 
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dissipated ways if I join the cavalry. Now, does 
your experience bear her out, for instance ? " 

" Certainly not in this regiment," said 
Spiller, laughing ; ** but your aunt is in the 
main right." 

" She generally is," said Eddy. " I wish 
you could make a vacancy for me ; I should 
like to go with Eoland." 

" Marlow only made the vacancy for him by 
breaking his leg in two places," said Captain 
Markham. 

" Then I must decline in the infantry," said 
Eddy, and they all went to dinner. 

There was contention about Eddy. Boland 
was made to sit by the Colonel to be talked 
to, but with regard to Eddy there was con- 
tention. " Come here, Evans," said one. " His 
place is here," said another. Eddy was per- 
fectly cool. He said, " I will sit where you like, 
for you all seem very nice. Don't spoil me for 
the infantry, that is all ; I am not used to be 
spoilt at home." 

The dinner was plain, but eaten with a good 
appetite. They had all been hard at work 
that morning. Boland and the Colonel talked 
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much together, and when warmed with his 
meat and drink (in moderation), the Colonel, 
like an honest man, grew confidential. 

*' To teU you the very real truth, Evans," 
he said, " I was not best pleased at your 
coming here at all at first." 

" I am sorry for that, sir ; I will try to 
remove your causes of objection." 

" They are removed already, I think. We 
don't, as a rule, want scholars in our regi- 
ment ; they ajre apt to be bumptious, and we 
can't stand bumptious men. Now you don't 
seem in the least degree bumptious." 

" I assure you I am not, sir." 

" No ! no ! Quite so. I dare say you will 
do us a deal of good; freshen us up a bit, 
hey ? I suppose you read the Saturday Review 
now?" 

Boland confessed he did. 

" Beastly paper, but very clever, is it not ? " 

Eoland said that at the University it was 
considered able. 

" Yes, you are very rich, are you not ?" 

Eoland said, " I ought to have some six or 
seven thousand a year." 
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** Are you extravagant ? " 

** No, quite otherwise," said Eoland. 

" Because I want to point this out to you. 
You are by very far the richest man in this 
regiment, and we are the quietest and cheapest 
cavabry regiment in the service. Consider, 
Evans, what a wicked thing you would do were 
you to bring on habits of competitive ostenta- 
tion in our pleasant little family. We are not 
Solomons ; I have fools under me, who, poor 
boys, would resent your ostentation, and hate 
you for it in the first instance, and then try 
to emulate it — ^to their ruin, aye, and to the 
ruin of the regiment. We are a happy little 
family, Evans ; don't you make it an unhappy 
one by idleness and extravagance." 

"Before heaven, sir," said Eoland, "I only 
desire to learn my duty from you." 

The major, a lean man, with a hungry face, 
pinched in sharply under the cheek bones, and 
wandering, speculative eyes, here answered, — 

** The young man has spoken well. Works 
are well. What is your faith ? " 

" My dear Brocklebank," said the Colonel, 
" is not this rather too soon ? " 
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Major Brocklebank never noticed him. 
" Have you gone through the fire of ill-con- 
cealed Papistry at Oxford, young man, and have 
you come out without a scorch ? It is impos- 
sible. I fear you are a High-Churchman." 

"I am very much afraid I was what you 
would call a High-Churchman,*' said Eoland, 
rather frightened at having to confess his faith 
in strange company, but perfectly resolute. 
" And I am afraid — I mean I hope — I mean I 
intend to remain as much of one as I can; 
and since this confession has been forced upon 
me, I may as well tell the whole truth at once, 
and say that in politics I am an extreme 
Eadical.'' 

" Come out and see the men, Evans," said 
the Colonel. And Eoland rose and went after 
him, pleased and proud at being commanded 
by a better man than himself. When he got 
into the barrack-square, under the clouded 
moon, he discovered that the Colonel was con- 
vulsed with laughter. 

" Old Brocklebank and you ! " he said, when 
he foimd his voice. "Why, old Brocklebank 
is a Dissenter and a Eadical, and you are 
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a Puseyite and a Eadical. We shall have 
some fun out of you two. Only mind, Evans," 
he said, seriously, "don't, by your superior 
scholarship, make Brocklebank ridiculous. He 
has proved himself a very splendid officer ; you 
have still to prove yourself that. And he has 
done more to purify our mess from loose talk 
than ever I did. They daren't before him. 
Come and see your men." 

" I thought a cavalry regiment was very 
different from this, sir?" said Eoland. 

" There is no regiment like ours, sir," said 
the Colonel. "Brocklebank and I have made 
it what it is. By heaven, sir, I wish you could 
have seen it before our time. Well." 

They walked in silence for a few moments, 
and the Colonel said, " Will you see your men 
first, or your horses ? " 

And Eoland said, " The men." 

" I am glad of that. What I want to im- 
press on my subalterns is that they should 
know their men and should gain their confi- 
dence. Wo will see your troop, No. 2. Pause 
for a moment, Evans, before you look at these 
men and boys, and think." 
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" Give the key-note," said Eoland. 

" I will. These men whom you are about to 
see will, sooner or later, be given into your 
charge for life or death, for good or evil. They 
are ill-educated ; they are recruited from the 
very worst class ; not one of them but recruited 
under a cloud of debt, of despair, or of ruined 
love for woman ; or possibly worse. Now, 
mind, sooner or later there will come a dim, 
dark hour for you and for them — an hour of 
disaster and retreat. And in that hour, Evans, 
they will cry to you for brains, for dexterity, 
for courage, for conduct, knowing that their 
lives are in your hand. Are you prepared for 
this responsibility? We cannot supplement 
our battalions by conscription, like the Conti- 
nental nations. Will you undertake the govern- 
me6t of these few ? *' 

"I will try to learn from you, sir," said 
Eoland, for this evening was different from 
what he had expected ; and, indeed, seeing that 
the darkest of dark hours was approaching, it 
was not at all unnatural. 

The Colonel opened a door and' passed in, 
Eoland following him. 
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It was a long, low barrack-room, with beds, 
now turned down on each side, and tables along 
the midst. There were about forty men in the 
room. 

The most of them had not gone to bed, but 
some hiad, for it was getting late, and as they 
were to sail so soon, discipline was a little re- 
laxed. Every man rose when he saw the 
Colonel, and the Colonel bade them sit down 
again. 

They were sitting in their shirts and trou- 
sers, playing at draughts, at chess, at cards, 
mainly "all fours," along the centre tables. 
They knew the Colonel's humour, and went 
on with their games as though he were not 
present. Eound each parti of chess, cards, or 
draughts, there were many lookers-on, noisy 
enough before the Colonel had come in, but 
silent now. 

" These are your fellows," said the Colonel, 
in a whisper; " look at them." And Eoland 
did so. 

Sleepy ? yes. Thoughtless ? yes. Largely 
curious about the Colonel's visit? yes. Utterly 
uncurious about him, Eoland? Yes again. 
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Strange lads ! many of them handsome, many 
ugly; but not a hopeless oarsman among 
them, so Eoland put it. Sleepy and idle, yet 
looking, by some bright trick of the eye, inde- 
scribable, as though they could row, if taught ; 
or, indeed, fight on occasion. 

"I only came here to-night, men," said the 
Colonel, raising his voice, "to introduce your 
new Cornet to you. Cornet Marlow, being in- 
valided, he will go with you to Calcutta, you 
know.'* 

Every eye was turned on Eoland. One 
young man sat up in bed, and kicked another 
young man in the next bed, who would not 
wake ; whereupon the other young man groped 
under the bed for his boots to shy at the 
first young man; and was proceeding, with 
expletives, to ask whether eight hours' stable- 
guard was not enough, when he was stiffened 
by the sight of the Colonel, and went fast 
asleep ; for bed is a sanctuary which is 
utterly inviolable in free countries against all 
powers. 

''These men are in bed before bugle," said 
the Colonel to a corporal. 
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" They have been at work on board all day, 
sir/* said the Corporal. 

''What men are in the sick-ward?" said 
the Colonel. 

" Only one, Job Hartop.'* 

" You have seen your men in health, Evans; 
come with me and see another side of it." 

Job Hartop was in an ill case ; in fact, the 
world was over and past for Job Hartop. The 
surgeon was there, and said that the depression 
brought on by chronic inflammation of the 
lungs was so great that he could not rally. 
The nurse was there, and she said that he was 
sinking fast, and would rattle soon : the Chap- 
lain was there, and said that his spiritual state 
was satisfactory, but that there was something 
on his mind. The Chaplain added that he was 
going to give him the Communion. Would 
they stay ? 

Eoland said "Yes," du'ectly. The Colonel 
said a few words about preparation, but added, 
" We may have short shrift, some of us, one 
day. I will stay too." 

They spoke in whispers, as we do when one 
is dying. The priest made ready the elements, 
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and then they aroused the dying lad, who had 
been laid, with his face deep in his pillow, 
turned away from them. 

Such a strange, beautiful, flushed face turned 
towards them. You would scarcely have be- 
lieved at first that death was there ; but when 
you looked at the parted lips, with the dry 
white tongue behind them, you saw him. The 
battle could not last much longer. 

The Colonel put the Chaplain aside for a 
moment. " Hartop," he said, " you are near 
your end, and we are going to take the Sacra- 
ment together ; is there anything I can do for 
you?" 

The lad said, "No, sir, I thank you kindly." 

" Is there no message to your relations, — 
to father, or to mother ? " 

" No, sir, thank you. They are well shute 
of me.** 

" Is there no message to any one else now, 
dearer than either father or mother?** said the 
Colonel, quietly. 

The young man paused, and then said, 
slowly — 

"Yes. Her name is here, in this letter, 
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under the pillow. And I want her to be told 
this. If I*d ever thought she cared for me, 
I'd never have gone after the other girl. But 
I didn't see it. And I never cared for the 
other one. And the other one, her mother 
wouldn't let her have me, and so I 'listed and 
come to this. I should like her to be told that, 
sir, if it could be managed. Who is that 
young gentleman ?'* 

" That is Mr. Koland Evans, our new 
Comet." 

" Perhaps he wiU take that message for one 
of his own troop," said the dying man. ** Stick 
to your troop, sir, and your troop will stick to 
you. What was that song that daft Geordie 
Cameron used to sing, the time we were quar- 
tered with the 72nd at Carlisle?" 

" Never mind songs now, my poor lad," said 
the Colonel. 

"Ay, but — but I do mind. I am giving 
the young gentleman the message to take to 
her. I know." 

"* Won't yon come back to me, Donglas, Donglas ? '" 
"No!" 
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" * And Til lay my heart on your dead heart, Douglas.'" 

" That's near it, but not all.*' 

" * Mine eyes were blinded, your words were few.' " 

" That is it ! That is the message, Cornet. 
Now shrive me, and let me die." 

And the Chaplain began the Communion 
Service, and they all partook. And the young 
man had eaten the bread and drunk the wine, 
but when the Chaplain, experienced in all kinds 
of death on many fields, came to the passage, 
** Glory be to God on high," he substituted 
another, " Lord, receive the soul of this 
Thy servant;" and the Colonel and Eoland, 
looking on the bed, saw that the young man 
was dead. 

Such was Eoland' s first introduction to this 
strange little British army, which has to hold 
the world on its back like the tortoise. When 
they were out in the square together, he asked 
the Colonel, " Who was he ?" 

"I have no idea," said the Colonel. ''He 
was one of those young men who come to us 
from no one knows whither ; for what no one 
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knows why; and make our best soldiers for 
particular purposes." 

"For what purposes," said Eoland* 

" For desperate purposes," said the Colonel. 
" That stamp of man is utterly careless of life. 
There is one day in my life I do not care to 
speak about — ^the day of Chillianwallah. And 
on that day I saw hope if we could get a mes- 
sage across to B , under heavy fire. And 

I sent a trooper, a gentleman, a man with a 
secret, with it. But he was cut over, and his 
secret with him. George Peyt wasted two 
years before he took the title of Lord Avons- 
wood, and Lady Flora Barty has turned Eoman 
Catholic. That is all I have heard, and I 
don't believe one word of it." 

" Then in cavalry regiments you have your 
romances," said Eoland. 

" Lord bless you !" said the Colonel. " Why 
did you give up your career for us ?" 

This was dangerous ground. 

'* What do you suppose makes young men 
enlist then. Colonel?" 

** Women, women, women," said the Colonel, 
emphatically. " If the women will only make 
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such fools of themselves as they generally do, 
we can recruit the British army without a con- 
scription. Why, the British army would never 
have had my services, but for that very cause. 
Nor yours either, my good lad." 

" I beg your pardon, sir,'* said Eoland. 

" And I beg yours also. Don't tell me. Ho, 
by the way, I should have told you. You are 
not junior Comet. There is actually one who 
knows less about his duty than you do. I only 
knew it to-day." 

**He must be rather inexperienced," said 
Eoland. 

''Well," said the Colonel, "he has been 
studying in Germany ; and I dare say knows 
German tactics. I don't say that he is a bad 
man, because, if he were, he would not have 
been sent to me. But Ifiate jobbery." 

" Yes, sir." 

" And this is a thundering piece of jobbery. 
The worst I have ever heard of, or dreamt of. 
I am not going into details. I am no reformer; 
I believe we could get on pretty well as we are, 
if they would let us alone. But this is too 
strong." 
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"Indeed, sir." 

"Yes, and indeed," said the Colonel. "Mark- 
ham's aunt is dead, and Markham naturally 
don't want to go to India ; so he sells out. 
And lo and behold, a schoolboy is gazetted to 
us — I assure you, a mere schoolboy — from 
sheer political interest ! I was never spoken 
to about the matter. I only was oflScially in- 
formed of the fact. They may do such things 
now, but they won't do them ten years hence. 
It is shameful. Bully him, Evans. I know 
he must be a Turk." 

" Has he passed Chelsea, sir?" 

" Oh yes ; he is one of your kind, a scholar ; 
I believe that he is a University man. The 
whole job has been done in a fortnight ; it 
appears that no regiment but ours would do 
for him, and his father is a considerable man 
in his county, and so the bear is sent to us 
to be licked into shape." 

" What is his name, sir ?" 

"James Mordaunt," said the Colonel. 

" That bear wants no licking. Colonel. Jim 
has followed me." 

"You know him, then?" 
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" Yes, sir. I know one of the finest fellows 
who ever walked — ^in his way — in your way ; 
by Jove, sir, you have strengthened the regi- 
ment by ten men." 

"And who is the lady in this case?" said 
the Colonel. 

** I fear it is my sister," said Eoland, quite 
off his guard. In a moment afterwards, he 
was praying the Colonel to forget, not to have 
heard, to ignore, his last speech. And the 
Colonel said, quietly, " My dear young man, I 
am the best colonel of cavalry, socially speak- 
ing, in the army. Is it Ukely that I could say 
one word?" 

Yes, Jim, by simple sulky ferocity, and 
threats of (as he put it) making a greater beast 
of himself than he had ever done before ; and 
what was more powerful still, by threatening to 
enlist in Eoland' s troop, had carried the day ; 
and if ever one man was backed up by another, 
he was backed up by Sir Jasper Meredith. 

Squire Mordaunt didn't see his way, so he 
said. He did not like to ask the Minister. It 
was an unusual and singular thing. It would 
be a sheer job; and if he wanted anything 
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afterwards he should be ashamed to ask it of 
the Whigs. Sir Jasper screeched and hobbled 
round him for an hour. 

"What is the good of talking like that?*' he 
asked, shrilly (Aunt Eleanor once said that he 
was Pope without his powers of versification). 
"You have ratted, my dear sir; for heaven's 
sake take your money like an honest man. 
You can't possibly rat again, you know, under 
five or sis years ; and you may be dead before 
then, for you are ageing fast. Eealize your rat 
while they remember it, and provide for Jim." 

"Don't be impudent, Jasper," said Squire 
Mordaunt ; " you have an ugly tongue : keep 
it between your teeth, boy. If you call pro- 
viding for Jim putting him in a cavalry regi- 
ment, I don't." 

" Then keep him at home," cried Sir Jasper, 
not one whit abashed; "keep him at home in 
idleness and sulkihess, away from Eoland, 
and the Lord help you."* 

"It is no business of yours," said Squire 
Mordaunt. 

" Not a bit," said Sir Jasper; " that is the 
pdnt of it. If it was any business of mine, I 
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should take a side. A& it is, I take none ; but 
I know and can see things "which you can't. 
If you send him with Eoland he will do. If 
you don't, take the consequences." 

" An^ if he gets killed there ? " said Squire 
Mordaunt, at a loss for an argument — 

" Then you will have no further trouble with 
him," said Sir Jasper; "which would be a 
relief to my mind if I were his father." 
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CHAPTEE X. 

EoiAND, assisted by Eddy, rather enjoyed him- 
self for the next five days ; nay, I suspect, 

enjoyed himself very much indeed. C 's 

people had the dressing of him ; and loving 
their art, as artists should, gave up their 
souls to the decoration of the handsomest 
young officer they had had in hand for a long 
time. Their trade is one which rises into an 
art ; and they carefully decorated Eoland for 
the feast of vultures. 

Nature directed them, I suppose. Game 
cocks only fight in their grandest plumage. 
War and marriage must be done in fine clothes, 
by all accounts. And Eoland, kept posturing 
about before cheval glasses, as his fripperies 
were tried on, rather wished once or twice 
that Ethel could have seen him. Thus, one 
thing suggests the other, and vice versa. One 
can'go no further in one's simile. 
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But Eoland, in trying on his gaudy trappings, 
found out something of which he was not aware. 
He vilipended some of the most (as it seemed 
to him) ridiculous extravagances of his uniform. 
His horse's trappings were laced with money 
cowries. " How ridiculous is this," said Eoland 
to the tailor, "this is barbarous nonsense." 

The tailor brought him his best sword, and 
put a horse's head-piece on a block. "Will 
you be kind enough, sir, to see if you can cut 
down to the leather through those cowries?" 
And Eoland declined, laughing, for he looked 
at the cowries, and looked at the sword, and 
came to the conclusion that the pure silica of 
the cowries would beat the sword. " I never 
saw that before," he said. " I thought there 
was no meaning in it. I suppose you will tell 
me next that there is a reason for my wearing 
a cascade of crimson horse-hair down my back." 
And as he said so, he put on his helmet and 
postured before the glass. 

" There is a very good reason for that, sir," 
said the little tailor. 

"You would find a reason for anything," 
said Eoland. 
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m " Well, sir/* said the tailor, " allow me to 
put on your helmet ; you take your sword and 
slash away at the back of my neck through 
that horse-hair. I am game." 

" Well, I never thought of that,'' said Ro- 
land. 

*' You a'n't in the army tailoring, you see, 
sir. Sir, what the outsiders call gewgaw and 
fripperies, all have a meaning and an intention. 
Our army is an old one, and has not been badly 
managed on the whole. Our army, you see, 
sir, we having no conscription, has always 
been a small one, over-matched and over- 
worked. Consequently, our army has developed 
the greatest defensive powers of any. And our 
ofi&cers are rich and extravagant. Consequent- 
ly they have ornamented their defences. But 
there a'n*t a gewgaw or a button in the British 
army which don't tell of some old fight when 
the thing was found to be necessary. Some 
are obsolete, some have run into sheer gawdry. 
But they all mean something. The extra 
hussar jacket, for instance, defends the rein- 
arm, leaving the sword-arm free. That a'n't 
obsolete yet, sir." 
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"I never saw this before," said Eoland; 
**but with these new rifled muskets cavalry 
will become obsolete altogether." 

"Well, sir," said the tailor, "these arms of 
IDrecision will for a time play the devil with the 
cavalry tailors ; but you will always require 
cavalry for pursuit, sir, and we must revert to 
old ideas." 

" As how then ? " asked Eoland. 

" Armour, sir : aluminium. The specific 
gravity is small; in hardness it can nearly 
compare with rhodium, and it dresses up very 
nice indeed with scarlet and gold, or with blue 
and silver. Here, for instance, sir, is a cuirass 
of the Cent Gardes ; you may hang it on your 
little finger. Our house is prepared to go into 
aluminium to any extent, if we only knew 
which way the Horse Guards were going to 
move in the way of cavalry. A gentleman with 
your strong Parliamentary interest, three seats, 
dear me, so they say, might tell us what they 
were going to do. And I am sure we should 
be grateful. That was a sudden thing, sir, 
your poor pa's death." 

" It was sudden," said Eoland. 
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" And you going to India, too, so soon," 
said the tailor ; " without even the will proved; 
so some say. If you happen to want any 
cash, sir, our house is in the habit of advanc- 
ing cash to young gentlemen of your expec- 
tations. Our terms are five per cent., and we 
would sooner take your interest than another's.'* 

Eoland, in his gawdries, turned from the 
glass, and said — 

" My father dealt with your house for many 
years, and he always said that they had treated 
him well : I mean in a friendly way. He 
always spoke affectionately about you. Now 
I tell you point-blank that I am not in a position 
to borrow money. There is law in our house, 
and Lord only knows where law may end. My. 
Aunt Eleanor will pay for this outfit. Beyond 
that I can guarantee you nothing." 

*' Lord bless you, sir," said the little man, 
" you mean about the disputed succession. All 
humbug from beginning to end. The plot of two 
foolish old women. We know, sir. We haven't 
been your father's bankers for so long as not 
to know his affairs. Our opinion is expressed, 
too, when I tell you that you can draw on us 
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for any amount you choose. Though why not 
stay in England and fight it out, I can*t see." 

" I am sick of England/* said Eoland. 

" Quite so, sir. Many are. I am. But 
Miss Evans will see it through for you better 
than you could yourself. We have a deal of 
these sort of matters on our hands. I don't 
know what would become of our trade if it 
wasn't for the young ladies not knowing their 
own minds. Well, sir, they think the better of 
you for it, which is a comfort. Here is your 
young lady's brother in the shop at this mo- 
ment." 

"What young lady's brother?" said Eoland, 
aghast. 

"Miss Mordaunt's brother," said the little 
tailor, " Mr. James Mordaunt : Cornet Mor- 
daunt. May he come in ? He has been cross 
about his tunic, and wants to see it on in the 
glass." 

Eoland called out : " Jim, come in here ; " 
and added also: "Go out, and leave us alone," 
which the army tailor did. 

Eoland was grand, in full cavalry uniform ; 
James was only dressed in ordinary clothes. 
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Still it would have been difficult to say which 
was the grander out of the pair. They both 
had that knack of carrying their heads erect, 
and neither of them was sentimental, though 
each had a deal of sentiment to dispose of. 

The relations between these two young men 
were as deeply sentimental as ever were those 
between Frenchmen or Germans, They knew 
that there was a sort of sentimental love be- 
tween them; Roland had found out that he 
was in love with Ethel ; and James, poor boy, 
knew too well that he was in love with Mildred. 
But they were both ashamed of it ; and met 
like mutually convicted vagabonds. There was 
no " ejffusion " in their meeting. 

''Well, young Mordaunt," said Eoland, 
''what do you think of this?" meaning his 
(Eoland' s) personal appearance in his cavalry 
uniform. 

" I shall be quite as fine as you, old Evans," 
said James, " when I get my clothes. Are you 
cross with me?" 

" No, I am not cross with you. No, I don't 
know that I am cross with you. Stay, Jim, 
don't let us be fools. I am so very glad that 
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you are going with us. I wish you had been a 
hundred miles off, old chap, but I am glad you 
are coming with us.*' 

" Why do you taunt me ? I have done no 
wrong.** 

" Nor I,*' said Eoland. " Come, Jim, let us 
be friends, and go through it all together. It 
might have been otherwise, but it was not to be. 
Let you and I tackle to this regiment, and do 
our best.*' 

" I never wavered in my loyalty to you, since 
you saved my life,** said Jim. " Tell me what 
to do, and I will do it. I am brave, strong, 
and affectionate, but I am a fool ; you must tell 
me, and I will do it.*' 

" We will go hand in hand, my boy,*' said 
Eoland. "There will only be you and I out of 
the whole boat together. The old four is now 
reduced to a pair. You must row bow to me." 

It was their way of swearing everlasting 
friendship, unsentimental, but quite effectual. 
There was no more " tall talk *' after this, until 
the very last. 

"How do I look, James?" said Eoland. 
" Am I fine? Are you frightened at me ? " 
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" Not a bit," said James. " What would be 
the good of me if I was? I grant that, as a 
spectacle, you would be imposing on horseback. 
But I don't see the use of you. You seem to 
me to be purely ornamental. Let me fig out ; 
I was always better-looking than you, and may 
play the role of a dismounted dragoon better 
than you." 

So they figged him out; "But he did not 
look one whit better," said Eoland; and at last, 
tired of posturing in armour which they had not 
proved, they walked away together arm-in-arm; 
and from that moment those two were never 
separated any more, neither in quarters, nor 
in march, until the midnight march at Belpore. 

They walked round and they picked up Eddy, 
who was prepared with any amount of non- 
sense, which they let him talk as he would, 
feeling a little solemn themselves. Then they 
went to the play, and saw Charles Kean in the 
"Corsican Brothers," and Eddy, in his silly 
way, pretended that he was frightened. Then 
they had oysters and porter, and went soberly 
home, just as the boy Arbuthnot might have 
done before he sailed for the Crimea. Eton, 
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Harrow, the plough-tail, the working-bench ; 
then all the sudden fury of war. Such was the 
history of most young soldiers in those days. 

On the morrow the three met again, and 
went to Chatham. The regiment was paraded, 
and Eddy saw Eoland and James, on their new 
horses, all a-blaze with scarlet, blue, and gold, 
with gilt helmets, and cascades of crimson 
horse-hair falling down their backs — a great 
sight. They did not partake in the parade, but 
sat on their horses by the Colonel, not yet 
knowing their places; but Eddy and others 
thought them the two finest young fellows in the 
whole regiment. 

Motion of any kind was delightful to Eddy. 
The motion of the next two days was singularly 
delightful to him. The business of a great 
transport is always pleasant ; surely that of a 
great cavalry transport is the most pleasant of 
all. 

Eddy, awakening from late slumbers, found 
that Eoland and James had been gone long 
before, and going down to where the ship lay, 
found them in neat undress uniforms, hard at 
the work which they had selected for themselves. 
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The ship lay by the wharf, and the horses 
were being led on board, not slung, the Adju- 
tant superintending. Early as it was, our two 
lads seemed to have got themselves recognized 
as knowing, at least, some part of their work, 
for their voices were loud and their remarks 
were emphatic. 

" That is an ugly, straight-shouldered brute," 
said Boland, to a farrier ; ^* fifteen pounds and 
half a crown back.** 

"He'll go in a crowd, sir. Bear rank horse." 

" Scarcely pay his passage," said Eoland. 
'^Here's another. Jim, look at this hammer- 
headed one." 

"I'm looking at him," said Jim. And, 
indeed, so was every one else. He was a 
horse with a head like a carpenter's hammer ; 
a horse with a shoulder back to his croup, well 
ribbed up, with splendid gaskins, long fetlocks, 
and enormous feet — a splendid cavalry horse, 
but with the temper of D'Estoumel. This 
horse refused to go on board on any terms what- 
ever. 

No man could live near his heels — human 
existence was an impossibility in his rear, and 
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a weariness in his van ; for poll yon never so 
hard on his halter, the beast would not move 
at all. There was a hammer-headed brutality 
about him which nothing could affect for an in* 
stant. The British army was puzzled. 

'' Put the bridle on him/' cried Boland ; and 
a trooper brought a bridle, and did so; the 
horse submitting in a way which astonished 
those who did not know his tactics. ''Now, 
Jim," said Eoland, "up you go! " and before 
any one had time to speak, Boland had given 
Jim a leg up, and Jim was sitting bare-backed 
on the dangerous brute. "Keep clear," said 
Boland, as he took the bridle, and began lead- 
ing the horse towards the gangway. 

The horse, finding a man on his back, began 
going, and went until he found the boards under 
his feet ; then came the tug of war, and every 
one held his breath. 

The fury of the brute came all of a sudden. 
For an instant he planted out his fore-feet, and 
was quiescent; then Eoland said "Heels, Jim!" 
and James rammed his heels in. For the next 
twenty-five seconds there was a struggle, which 
no one who saw it forgot. The brute reared, 
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but Roland was hanging by his head, with both 
reins gripped under his chin ; he kicked furi- 
ously, but James was on his back laughing. He 
backed until his heels were over the green sea- 
water, fifteen feet below, but he was kicked 
forward again by James; biting, squealing, 
striking with his fore-feet at Eoland, he made a 
whole life of terror to the bystanders, over the 
slippery plank ; but our two boys had him on 
deck before many had time to utter an interjec- 
tion, and stood beside him laughing. 

The Adjutant complimented them in very 
strong language, and the men admired them 
from that moment. Roland took no notice of 
the matter ; James only said, " We have many 
Irish horses in Shropshire ; I shall be delighted 
at any time to ride or break any horse which 
every one else is afraid of. But I am nothing 
to Evans." 

" There is another ticklish subject there,'' 
said the Adjutant. 

" I see," said James, "a nervous chestnut. 
Is that you, Eddy ? I say, old man, ride that 
chestnut aboard for them." 

Eddy, unnoticed till now, turned to a 
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trooper, and said, " Leg up, please,'* and they 
put him on the fidgety chestnut, much admir- 
ing the pretty little plucky dandy. 

"Horse! horse! " said Eddy, when he was 
on its back, " how can we be fond of you if 
you do these things? On you go, now. Come, 
old man," he said, patting the horse's neck ; 
"let us get aboard." 

Trembling with terror, the kindly, timid brute 
went forward step by step. On the plank he 
paused, and there was the silence of sheer terror 
among the bystanders ; but Eddy, by patting 
and gentle talk, got him over ; and there was 
a cheer from the men. 

"A fine little fellow," said the men. They 
saw him again in other circumstances. 

It was noticeable that Eoland and James, 
though asking the commonest questions about 
their duty, were recognized as first-rate officers 
by every rank. They were reckless and cool — 
they were proud and familiar. No man would 
have hesitated to ask a favour of either of 
them ; and at the same time, no one would 
have dared to take a liberty. The men thought, 
that in the long, dull, garrison work in India, 
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these two bold lads would stand their friends ; 
and the officers thought that they would be 
good companions. They were appealed to al- 
ready, in spite of their ignorance of duty. The 
officers had heard that they were men who could 
have done anything they chose at the University; 
and the men had heard, possibly through the 
gossip of the regimental servants, of their phy- 
sical accomplishments, which reports they had 
now seen singularly confirmed. They had made 
a very good start with their regiment. 

Both of them were lads who put their hand 
to anything which they found ready to it ; and 
they worked hard at this shipment of horses 
for two days. At the end of that time thoy 
were all aboard,' and Eoland, Eddy, and James 
were talking between deck, stroking the noses 
of such horses as would let them, and congra- 
tulating one another on the successful issue of 
their effort. 

In the narrow passage left between the lar- 
board and starboard horses' heads, the narrow 
passage amidship, there were only two young 
men on stable-guard, who s^t on deck, with their 
arms round their knees ; they were nobody at 
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all, and so James Mordaunt thought that there 
could be no harm in making a row with Eddy. 

"Here is a horse with a pink nose," said 
Eddy ; " they are all beasts, these pink-nosed 
horses. ' Pink nose, seedy toes.* That is 
rhyme and reason too." 

" I don't think you know much about the 
matter," said James Mordaunt. 

" Well, I never knew a horse with a pink 
nose that could keep his shoes on," said Eddy. 
" And no more did you. I know as much 
about horses as you do." 

" That is very possible," said James, " but 
you bring in your little sciolisms in such an 
offensive manner that it is dijScult to avoid 
thrashing you ; so difficult that I cannot avoid 
it. In fact I am going to do it now." 

" James, my dear James, remember where 
you are," said Eoland. 

"I will not be always lectured by you," 
said James. " Edward, come here." 

Edward not coming, James fell suddenly on 
him, and they fell over the stable-guard, who 
was intensely amused and delighted by the 
whole proceeding. Eoland interfered, saying. 
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** James, do remember the men, and the fact 
that you hold Her Majesty's commission. For 
heaven's sake, don't play the fool like this." 

Eddy meanwhile, finding James too strong 
for him, had got loose, ran up the companion 
stairs, and nearly brought down some one who 
was descending by the run. After a few defi- 
ances and challenges to James, he went on 
deck, without seeing for a moment who it was 
he had so nearly knocked down. 

Allan Gray, unused to shipboard, descended 
clumsily. He had been in many queer places, 
but this was the very oddest. A long, well- 
lighted passage, with rows of horses' heads on 
each side. Confronting him were two young 
men, one of whom he hated, the other of whom 
he dreaded and respected. 

James Mordaunt he hated with his whole 
heart. Worthless, empty, frivolous, cruel, were 
the best words Dissenter and Eadical had for 
him. With Eoland it was far otherwise. He 
respected and dreaded Eoland. He had wit 
enough to see that Eoland had not only ten 
times his brains, but had had ten times his 
education, and had made use of it. And Eo- 
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land was behaving so strangely and so reck- 
lessly, that he was persuaded that Boland had 
some reserved power. The North American 
Indians give free pass to a lunatic, on the 
grounds that he knows his business better than 
they do. Such respect was paid to this reck- 
less young Eoland by young AUan Gray. 

It was inconceivable to him. Eoland, as 
any one knew, might have taken the highest 
honours at the University, might sit in Parlia- 
pient, might be the best man . his family had 

ever produced. Lord S had talked to 

Allan Gray about Eoland at Field Lane, prais- 
ing him to the skieB, and lamenting his High 
Church proclivities. Yet what did the puzzled 
AUan Gray see, coming as he thought to save 
this young man ? 

Eoland, the possible prime minister, in blue 
trousers, with a scarlet stripe down them ; with 
a blue fatigue-jacket buttoned with one button 
at the throat, but open below, showing his 
white shirt. Bareheaded,. for the between deck 
was hot ; with his hands in his pockets, sway- 
ing himself to and fro, as the ship rolled. 
For the message had " come from the sea, and 
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the ship was afloat. This was what Allan 
Gray saw. 

And, in addition, the proud, clean-cut, cruel, 
inexorable head of James Mordaunt, similarly 
attired, looking oyer Boland's shoulder. The 
good Allan Gray had meant to say all sorts of 
kindly things, but this was forced out of him. 

'' Is this what your talents and education 
have brought you to, Mr. Boland ? " 

" Yes," said Boland. " I am going to be a 
good centurion: a thundering good one, too. 
Eh, Jim?'' 

" I am sorry you should cast your talents 
away in such a profession,*' said Allan Gray. 

**My dear soul, some one must do it: or 
what would become of those who stay at home 
and groan? We render your existence possible.** 

^' It is hard to see such talents as yours 
thrown away in slaughtering your fellow-crea- 
tures,** said Allan Gray. 

" That would apply to Cromwell, as well as 
to me,** said Boland. 

" Cromwell fought for the Lord,** said Allan 

Gray. 

"I fight for civilization and the spread of 
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the GbriBtian religion, old man/' said Boland. 
^* Come, you have something more than this 
to say to me. Let us go on deck ; we must 
always be friends, mind, come what will." 

"I am here as a friend," said Allan Gray, 
as soon as they were on deck. " I am come to 
remonstrate with you about going abroad just 
now, when this suit is pending between us. 
My case is terribly strong, and I could gladly 
have a compromise. You, with your territorial 
traditions, might do great good at Stretton. 
I know nothing of the management of an 
estate. I beg you to pause, if you can. It 
need never come to law if you will behave 
reasonably. I want money from the estate for 
my claim, but not for myself, only for religious 
purposes. I swear to you for nothing else. 
You shall stay at Stretton, and I will never 
move. I would never have moved if it were 
not for my poor. Eoland, I beg you pause and 
think." 

" I have paused and thought," said Eoland, 
very quietly. " There is no personal quarrel 
between you and me. Let the matter go which 
way it will. I only go to claim a share in 
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what is inconceiyably the greatest inHeritance 
of modem times, the government of 120,000,000 
in India. What are our few sheep, under 
Longmynd, compared to them? Go to, man, 
I have longer views than you. You, if you 
live, may gain a small property in Shropshire ; 
I shall be a satrap of the greatest empire which 
the world has ever seen. Would you not change 
with me, Allan? " 

The wind was screaming and booming through 
the rigging, and the lights were dim and blurred 
on shore. The tide was hissing down to 
the sea, while the great ship was heaving 
slightly as though impatient to be gone. Close 
by, sentries in ramparts and fortifications 
were walking to and fro, sometimes chal- 
lenging — ^throbs of the heart of the greatest 
empire in the world. Gray listened and 
said — 

**Eoland, you are undertaking responsibili- 
ties which I should not have dared to under- 
take. God prosper you ; to move you from your 
purpose would be ridiculous, I know. I will 
say no more. I shall establish my claim, but 
I think you and yours will be none the worse 
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(or my doing so. Yet, is there no one who 
could plead better than 7?" 
, " Not a soul/* said Eoland. " Go away* 
Don't say a word more ; he is listening. Go 
away, and God go with you.'* And Gray went. 

*'What did that mad fellow with thee?** 
said Jim, coming up with his hands in his 
pockets. 

, "Well, he did not do anything,*' said 
Roland ; "but he showed me something.*' 

" For instance ? '* said Jimmy. 

"Well, he showed me a fanatic,'* said 
Boland. 

" Only that. Fm that. What is his fanatic 
about?*: 

"Good," said Roland. "We must try to be 
^s good as that man, and know the world and 
pur duty as soldiers ; and when we are killed 
in some petty squabble in India, Jim, our 
brother officers will say ' they were thundering 
prigs, but not bad fellows, take them all in all.' 
So you see your dinner of glory, my child.** 

"Well, we will eat it together, Roland,** said 
Jim. 

On the bright spring morning ]Etoland stood 
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on the deck with a telegram in his Hand^ which 
he had read, and which he laughed at — 

**Miss Evans, Shrewsbury, to Comet Evans, 
transport ^Vigilant,' Chatham. It will all go 
against us. Gome back at any risk, and com- 
promise. Ethel thinks as I do. She wants 
you to come back very much indeed.'* 

" I will come *back to you, darling," said 
Boland to himself. '^I'll come back to you. 
We will come back to our Ethel some day, Jim?" 

*' Possibly," said Jim. " There are Eddy and 
Allan Gray. Good-bye, you two." 

And, indeed, it was good-bye for some of 
them. The screw began throbbing, and the 
ship moved resolutely down the river. Allan 
Gray and Eddy saw Boland and James stand- 
ing on the bridge as they rounded the point, 
and then they lost sight of them ; but not for 
ever — ^not for ever ; they met again. 

Poor little Eddy, gallant little heart, broke 
down and cried on his old friend's shoulder. 
Gray cheered him up, as well as he could ; 
but Gray's precious oils (good fellow as he was) 
were apt to break heads, and did not mend 
Eddy's heart. 
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" There she goes I *' said Gray, at last. 
There she went ! A cobweb of rigging aloft, 
and two great white funnels, pouring out 
yolcanoes of black smoke; seen above the 
sand-hills and the straight lines of the fortifi- 
cations. So she went, throbbing her way 
down the great river, with Eoland and Jim on 
board, towards the heaving Channel ; towards 
the restless ocean ; towards the vultures' feast 
in the far Easterly lands. 

And Allan Gray took ofif Eddy to Field Lane, 
just to cheer him up with a little dissipation. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

*' So that is all over and done/' said Aunt 
Eleanor. 

"What is over and done, Miss Evans?" 
asked Ethel. 
. '' Eoland." 

" Is he over and done ?** 

*' Yes, there is an end and finish of the boy, 
body and bones. He is gone to his death : and 
there were elements about him, too. I am 
sorry that he should die so young, unpitied and 
alone ; but it was mainly his fault, and hers.'' 

" Who is she ? " asked Ethel. 

" Never you mind. I suppose they bury 
them decently in Bengal; no suttee, or any- 
thing of that kind." 

" My dear Miss Evans, you are speaking at 
random." 

" My poor brother, Eoland's father, saw the 
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thing done, at all events. The woman gets on 
the top of the faggots drunk, and they smother 
her with straw and bum her up; which, on 
the whole, seems to me the best arrangement 
for all parties. A woman who would make 
such a fool of herself entirely deserves it." 

"But that only refers to widows," said 
Ethel. 

"I am talking of Eoland's widow," said 
Miss Evans. " Of course he will marry a 
black woman now ; and she will naturally want 
to bum herself. I should myself. A nice 
mess you have all made of it among you." 

Ethel sat perfectly quiet. "Don't talk to 
me!" said Aunt Eleanor, and Ethel did as 
she was bid. 

For Aunt Eleanor was busy in the great 
.room at Pulverbatch with her farming accounts. 
And Ethel was sitting and sewing, very patiently 
and very quietly. " Bother the things ! " said 
Miss Evans. 

"Which?" said Ethel. 

" Well, if you choose to be epigrammatical, 
Ethel, I will tell you. Everything. There ! " 

"What in particular?" 
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"AUanGray.'' 

" Certainly ; and again ?" 

" Eddy." 

" What folly has he been doing now ? He 
might obey you, I should fancy.'' 

'^ He wants to go to India. His regiment is 
ordered there almost at the moment he joined, 
and he won't exchange. Now, I made a solemn 
compact with him when I paid for his commis- 
sion that he was to stay with me. And he is 
going to break his word." 

" I am very glad to hear that," said Ethel. 

"Why, then, Miss Mordaunt?" asked Miss 
Evans. 

" Because you had no right to extract such 
a promise from such a child ; and he is per- 
fectly right in refusing to be bound by it." 

** I have done everything for him, Ethel. 
The love and devotion I have shown that boy 
has been more than any mother's. No boy 
ever had such tender indulgence poured on his 
head as I have poured on his. And, oh ! that 
he should fly in my face. That is bitter." 

" Shall you do well with your pigs this year, 
Miss Evans ? " said Ethel, quietly. 
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^' Don't be bitter and hard with me^ EtheL 
I have no friend but you.'* 

" I have no friend but you, yet you whetted 
your wits on me just now. You were cruel to 
me just now. And what is your love to mine?" 

" I am very sorry. I am a poor old woman, 
I doubt, and not good-tempered. Don't be 
hard on me. Say you think that Eddy has 
been wicked in going." 

" I don't see that he has. For me, I begin 
to respect the child. Do you mean to say that 
he refuses to exchange without any prompting?" 

" Not without prompting," said Miss Evans. 
^* Allan Gray has set him against me. Allan 
Gray, whom I brought up, has turned against 
me, and has persuaded Eddy to rebel." 

"I don't know what you mean by rebelling," 
said Ethel. ** You put Eddy into the army at 
your expense, but you never bartered the boy's 
honour. If Gray has persuaded him to keep 
what my bonny Jim calls his sacramentum 
militare, I can only say that it is the best 
thing I have ever heard of him." 

"You look on with complacency, then, at 
Eddy's being kiUed." 
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**I shall be very sorry for the child/* said 
Ethel. " But you must remember that I have 
a brother there, and also many people go to 
India who are not killed." 

" I wanted him to stay at home,** said Aunt 
Eleanor, showing her imbecility on the only 
point on which she was capable of showing it 
—Eddy. 

"Well, and Allan Gray did not choose him 
to stay at home, very rightly it seems to me. 
When he has gone to India, Allan Gray is to be 
our lord and master, and we have only to sub- 
.mit.*' 

"Ah! you may laugh, who love no one'; 
but for me, I am an old woman, and love 
Eddy." 

"Heaven save you. Miss Evans, from ever 
being as heartsick as I am, and forgive you the 
words just spoken. Here is Eddy. You say I 
, love no one, do you ? That was a cruel and 
bitter thing to say, Miss Evans. You lose your 
better nature when you say such things as 
that. I wiU not bear it from you, Miss Evans. 
J will go to John and my father. They can 
love me, at all events.'* \ 
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And 80 both these very good souls began to' 
CTj, both resolute in their causeless quarrel, 
jtist as Eddy came into the room, and said, 
'^ Hallo ! you two, I am off out of this by next 
week." 

Ethel scornfully withdrew herself into a win- 
dow. She did not hate Eddy, but^ putting him 
always beside his brother, she despised him. 
Aunt Eleanor wept. 

"Have you been quarrelling, you two?" 
asked Eddy. " There is no good in that. I 
used to quarrel with Jim until that bathing 
business. For me, I am going to quarrel with 
;io one in future except Her Majesty's enemies." 

He said it in mere fun ; but looking at them 
again, he saw that they had reaUy been quar- 
relling. He looked right and left for a moment, 
and thought ; then he went up to Ethel, stood 
beside her, and took her hand. 

"Ethel, my glorious Ethel ! Will you think 
for one moment how dear you are to me, 
through James, and, if I dare say it, through 
Boland ? I am going away after Boland and 
James, into that dim East from which many 
never return. Gome, Ethel, sister of my heart, 
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let me tell them that you and old annt were 
good friends. Come ! make it np. Annty 1 
aunty! aunty! whom will you have when I 
am gone?" 

Ethel sat quite still. She meant no perma- 
nent quarrel, and was quite prepared to let 
Miss Evans walk over her body. Yet she 
waited and listened ; for Miss Evans had been 
uncommonly reticent lately, and Ethel was 
determined to know as much as she could. 
She took Eddy's hand, however, and kissed it, 
saying, "Blessed are the peacemakers." 

Aunt Eleanor resorted to tears, and be- 
moaned the general ingratitude of the age. 
She did this categorically, stating her case 
against the world. The next time Mr. Glad- 
stone, or it may be Mr. Disraeli; goes out, they 
will do exactly the same thing. At this mo- 
ment, it is possible that we may hear the same 
sort of thing from Mr. Johnson before this is 
published. What Mr. Johnson may say I can- 
not teU. Aunt Eleanor's case was simply 

this : — 

Her brother had been a good brother to her, 
but had been indiscreet, and she had kept his 
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indiscretions perfectly quiet. And now every- 
one was turning against her. She had faced 
her own father and mother, in the Waterloo 
time, when accusations were brought against 
him, and when she was the only soul who 
knew that he had married that ridiculous 
child. She had fought her brother's battle, 
and then her brother had been hard on her 
about her way of going to market for herself. 
She had fought George Mordaunt's battle, and 
his daughter Ethel had turned on her. She 
had fought the Dean of St. Paul's battle (how 
she did not say), and he never came near her. 
She had been a good friend to every one who 
had known her. She had been a good land- 
lady, good sister, good aunt, good everything ; 
but every one had thrown her overboard. Allan 
Gray, for instance. Take him. She had no 
idea of his perfectly ridiculous pretensions ; but 
had been more than a mother to him. He had 
got hold of this Phyllis Myrtle story, and was 
turning against her. To Eddy, that black- 
hearted boy, she would say nothing at all. He 
was past that. She had believed at one time 
that Ethel would be her friend, but now Ethel 
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had turned. She wished she was dead. She 
was proceeding to say that she had a reputa- 
tion for common sense, but there was no one 
near enough to her to appreciate it, and was 
becoming blinded with tears, when she found 
that Ethel and Eddy were kneeling before her, 
with their hands in one another's. 

" What are you doing, you very ungrateful 
creatures ? " she said. 

" Please, aunt," said ^iij, " we are kneel- 
ing to ask you not to be silly." 

" Well, I won't if you don't drive me to it, 
my pretty ones. But you will if you don't 
take care. Have I been very silly ? " 

"Extremely so," said Eddy. . "Come, aunty, 
what is the matter? What has put you beside 
yourself like this ? Why do you quarrel with 
us two?" 

"Law, it is all Allan Gray," she said. "Get 
up, do." 

" Have you forgiven us ? " said Eddy. 

" No," said Aunt Eleanor. " You are a 
couple of fools ; and I hate fools." 

" Why am Z a fool. Miss Evans?" md 
' Ethel. 
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" Because you might have managed better^ 
I have no patience. Why, blefis you, time wai? 
.when, if I had given encouragement " • 

"To the Dean of St. Paul's?" said 
Ethel. 

"Don't be ridiculous, I beg of you," said 
Aunt Eleanor- 

" Why am I a fool, aunty ? " said Eddy. 

"Because you won't, exchange. Because 
you will go to India." 

" Then I will not go, if you command me, 
aunt," said Eddy, sighing, and looking at her. 
" I owe all I have in the world to you ; and if 
you command me, I will stay at home. For you, 
aunt, I will desert all, Eoland, Jim, honour, 
career ; you have only to say stay, and I will 
exchange. Aunt, say that word 'exchange,' 
and I will do it. Eoland and Jim shall not 
stand in the way if you say it. Come ! " 

Aunt Eleanor rose and leant against the 
wall, hiding her face. Her sublime agony was 
so terrible to the young people that they were 
hushed and dumb. She turned after a time, 
and she said — 

" Eddy, my own, my best-beloved, go. Ethel, 
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stay with the poor old woman* I shall have 
no one bat yon.** 

'^ Ton have told me to go^ amit/' said Eddy, 
Tery cool, but a little pale. 

''I will tell you again if yon will. My 
brother was at Waterloo.*' 

" Then I will go," said Eddy. " But I will 
stay now if you will unsay your words." 

She held her peace. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

"What is Allan Gray like, Miss Evans?" 
asked Ethel. 

" Well," said Aunt Eleanor, " you will see 
him directly for yourself, for he is coming here 
in a quarter of an hour." 

" Then I wiU fly," said Ethel. 

"Indeed and you just exactly won't," said 
Miss Evans. " I will not be left alone with 
him, I assure you. I might be tempted to say 
something unbecoming my position to him. 
And he is a very good fellow, when all is said 
and done — a deal better than some of us." 

" But I also might say something to hurt 
his feelings," said Ethel. " I am exasperated 
with him also. Is he handsome ?" 

"He is amazingly handsome," she replied; 
" as handsome as Eoley Foley, in his way. 
You shall see for yourself, for here he is coming 
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across the moat. Tell James to show him 
straight in, and stand behind my chair." And 
so the good lady faced towards the door ; and 
Allan Gray entering, for the first time saw 
Ethel Mordannt. 

Aunt Eleanor saw a sudden startled flush in 
Allan Gray's face as he caught sight of Ethel's 
splendid beauty, and she said to herself, 
" Here is all mischief to pay. Bother the fel- 
low ! what did he want coming here for ? He 
is going to fall in love with her. And so you 
shall, my fine master! " she went on in thought, 
in a moment more. " I'll plague you for this 
business. I have got you, my young master. 
I'll have the plaguing of you. Ah ! look at 
and blush ; you may well. I will be cat, shall 
I? Ho!" 

And, to the unutterable astonishment of 
Ethel and Allan Gray, she said suddenly to the 
latter, — 

" How d'ye do. Mouse ?" 

Ethel bent down. " Why did you caU him 
that ?" 

"What?" she asked. 

" Why, Mouse." 
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** I beg your pardon," said Miss Evans, 
slightly disturbed. " I meant to say, * How 
d*ye do, Mr. Gray?' I am very sorry to see 
you. I always was, you know. You and' I 
don't owe one another anything, and don't like 
one another. You have heard of Miss Ethel 
Mordaunt?" 

Allan Gray said that he had had that ho- 
nour. 

" Well, now you have the honour of seeing 
her. That is she behind my chair, looking at 
you, and thinking— what are you thinking of, 
Ethel?" 

" I am thinking that unless you offer Mr. 
Gray a chair, I shall go and get him one." 

" Excellent ; witty, in faith. My dear Gray, 
sit down. I am not at all glad to see you, as 
I told you before — and yet I don't know, Allan, 
when all is said and done. I am getting old, 
and the faces I love best are going into the 
East, to be seen no more. It may come that I 
may be so utterly alone in my old age that your 
face may become dear to me. You are going 
to try to dispossess my Eoland, but you believe 
in your case. Let it be; we will fight that, 
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you and I, But you love my Eddy, and that 
is a bond between us. Do you know that your 
Eddy is going to India?" 

*' I am glad to hear it, Miss Evans ; but I 
am surprised that you should let him go." . 

" Honour orders him there. My boy shall 
never exchange to avoid service, though it may 
tear my heart out. Come, Allan, you never 
would ; I know you well enough for that." 

"I — ^no," said Gray; "but Eddy is so dif- 
ferent in your eyes. He has seen no sorrow 
and no sin. You will not spare him then ? 
Mine has been a most unhappy life ; and God 
knows I have risked it often enough." 

" And indeed you have,^* said Aunt Eleanor, 
roundly, " Ethel, my dear, our boys will have 
the chance of charging half a dozen times into 
desperately ranked masses of our enemies, and 
perishing gloriously or winning fame which 
lives in men's mouths. Mr. Gray faces death, 
not once in a way in the fury of battle, but 
every day, and nearly all day, in fever-plagued 
courts and alleys. Ask Letheby what he has 
got to say about Mr. Gray's work in the cholera, 
and then you will understand that when the 
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Victoria Cross is allowed to civilians for valour, 
Allan Gray will have five or six of them." 

'^ So I should be disposed to think, from his 
personal appearance/' said Ethel, as coolly as 
if she was admiring a handsome sideboard. 

Even Aunt Eleanor started for an instant, 
and looked round at her. Ethel was leaning 
over the back of the chair, and looking fixedly 
and with every symptom of admiration on Allan 
Gray. Aunt Eleanor had not at that moment 
time to reflect that when such a pure and noble 
woman as Ethel has utterly given her heart to 
one man, as Ethel had to Boland, she would 
allow herself freedom of speech in all inno- 
cence towards other men, a freedom of speech 
she never would have dreamt of had she been 
fancy-free. 

Aunt Eleanor was quite puzzled for the time, 
but she went on, speaking very quickly — 

"Are you come to see me about any law?" 

" No, madam," said Allan Gray. " I only 
came to pay my respects to the lady to whom 
I owe everything in the world — ^to yourself. 
You say we do not like one another. Miss 
Evans. I have often heard you say that 
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before* Bnt allow me to say tliat the dislike 
is entirely on your side/' 

"Well, I believe it is/* said Miss Evans, 
" It exists, however, and perhaps I have sujB6- 
cient dislike to keep us both going. For I 
dk)nH like you, you know, and I never did. I'll 
tell you what is the best thing you can do, if 
you don't mind. Spend the day with me, and 
stop to dinner." 

"I would if I thought I could remove some 
prejudices from your mind," said Gray. 

" Lord bless the man ! you'll never do that 
with me. I am all prejudice from beginning 
to end. Most women are. My dear young 
man, everybody's creed is a mere mass of 
prejudice — ^Whig, Tory, Democrat. The only 
party in this country which will never see 
power are the doctrinaire Badicals, the only 
unprejudiced party. And if they do get in, a 
nice mess they will make of it." 

"You do not believe in academic Giron- 

disms," said Gray, smiling. 

. " Not a bit. I tried it forty years agoj when 

I was beginning to get old, and it won't do at 

all. Be a Badical or a Tory at once. But 
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come, Allan, as an old enemy,. stay with us to- 
day and dine ; and I will see if I can get evi- 
dence from you and upset your ridiculous law- 
suit. Come." 

"As an old and obliged friend, I will," said 
Allan Gray, " with the greatest pleasure. Ee- 
member, I have never sat down to table with a 
lady in my life. What time do you dine, Miss 
Evans?" 

" Miss Evans dines at one," said Ethel, very 
quietly. '^ She calls it lunch. Shall I stay 
and dine with you. Miss Evans, because I am 
going with Johnny riding at three ?" 

"If you please, dear," said Aunt Eleanor, 
feeling rather guilty, and a little frightened. 
" Yes, do stay. Let us go for a walk on the 
farm. We will see the farm. It is a great 
farm, Allan Gray. It is one of the greatest 
farms in the county. It is all to be Eddy's, 
and a nice mess he will make of it. Few peo- 
ple, I should be inclined to say, have greater 
capabUities of making a great mess of a farm 
than Eddy. What is your own opinion ? " 

" I should be inclined to agree with you," 
said Gray. " But he will scarcely venture to 
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fEurm it himself. So he might get a good 
tenant, you see." 

"Might! Yes, he might. But he would 
choose the first smooth-spoken goose who offered 
for it. However, he will get his throat cut in 
India, and so it does not much matter." 

So they walked and talked till dinner-time, 
and then they dined together. Miss Evans's 
talk was sharp, sarcastic, nearly boisterous, all 
the time. She was in terror at what she wa& 
doing. And immediately after dinner Allan 
Gray went off, and Aunt Eleanor knew that she 
had gained her object. Allan Gray was en- 
tangled with Ethel. 

Ethel went across the valley home ; and she 
went home with a vengeance. She caused 
visitors to come to Miss Evans that very 
evening — no less than three of them. Aunt 
Eleanor seldom had worse times than that 
evening. 
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CHAPTEE XIII, 

She sat by herself before the mndow, and as 
soon as she knew it was quite too late, she 
began reflecting what an awful thing she had 
done in a moment of spiteful triumph. It 
looked pleasant at first. But it looked more 
terrible as the afternoon went on, and she sat 
and pondered over it. 

The first thing she said was, ** Now, young 
man, I have got a rod for your back. You 
know nothing, I fancy, of her feeling for Eo- 
land. The time will come, however, when you 
will. I do not like you at all, when all is said 
and done ; and I have let you sit at table with 
a lady. You quiet men, when you do get hit 
with a woman, will go further after her than 
any others. And you are hit. It may not 
have been wise, but I am not always wise. If 
you come here, thrusting your claims in on county 
families, you must take the penalties. You can't 
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blame me. If you win this suit, as they say 
you will, you would be forced to know ladies. 
I have only introduced you to one ; and you 
seem to have taken your choice." 

Such was the illogical nonsense with which 
this excellent woman strove to excuse herself 
for the only silly and spiteful action I shall 
have to record of her at all. She was too 
sensible to believe in her own logic for long. 
She began to look at her action from another 
point of view. 

" If he does turn out to be heir after all, and 
Boland only half-brother, I have done a very 
silly thing, I doubt. I wish I had not done it 
now. But he must have seen her some time 
or another in that case, and so it would have 
been just the same ; unless he had thought of 
ranging himself with some one else. In which 
case it might have been different. Why, here 
is George Mordaunt." 

It was that ponderous squire indeed, who 
gave his horse to a man, opened the door of 
the Grange, came straight into her room, and, 
leaning against the chimney-piece, confronting 
her, said, '' Eleanor ! Eleanor ! " 
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"What is the matter, now?" she asked, 
sharply. 

" You might Jiave thought of our two poor 
boys upon the wide sea, of Eoland and James — 
good lads as ever walked, good lads — ^before 
you recognized that scoundrel publicly, and 
introduced him to, and let him sit at meat 
with, my daughter." 

"What scoundrel?" 

" Allan Gray." 

"He is no scoundrel. I brought him up. 
He is a very good fellow." 

" Well, then, that watchmaker's apprentice. 
I don't wish Ethel to sit at table with watch- 
makers' apprentices, Eleanor." 

"Jeweller," said Aunt Eleanor, rubbing her 
nose and looking straight at him. 

" Or jewellers' either, then," said Squire 
Mordaunt. " Eleanor, my dear old friend, 
why did you do such a thing ?" 

" Spite, mainly," said Aunt Eleanor. 

" Against whom ? " 

" Against him. I wanted him to fall in love 
with Ethel, and he has done it. Now, then, 
what do you think of that ? " 
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Squire Mordannt stamped his foot. '* Elea- 
nor, are you Triad? " 

'^ I was when I did that. I fancy I am a 
little less mad now." 

^' It is time you were. It is not the least 
use talking to yon. You are in one of those 
strange downright moods, which I never saw 
any woman in before or siQce ; when you will 
make a fool of yourself, and then confess it in 
the most exasperating way. How dare you do 
such a thing ! How dare you even show my 
daughter to an impostor like him! Ethel 
comes here no more." 

" You won't tell heb ? " said Aunt Eleanor, 
thoughtfully, with her head on her hand. 

" How could I dare ?" said Squire Mordaunt. 
" Do you think I am mad ? But she comes 
here no more. Do you know that the fellow 
may succeed in his suit, and that he is very 
handsome ? Do you know that Ethel might 
lose her heart to him ? " 

"Do you suppose, George," said Aunt Elea- 
nor, quietly, " that if I had not known Ethel's 
character perfectly, and had not been aware ^ 
that her heart was irretrievably gone already. 
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I would have done such a thing ? I tell you 
that I did it to plague the man." 

" I wish you would plague him with some 
one else than my daughter. What is this that 
I hear about Ethel's heart being gone 9 To 
whom has she given it, then?" 

" To Eoland." 

'' Grood Heavens ! He seems to have taken 
the matter rather lightly. I thought that he 
was almost engaged to Mary Maynard." 

" Sit down, George." 

George sat down. 

" No one knew where Ethel had given her 
heart but myself and James." 

" My James ?" 

^' Yes ; and James had given his heart else- 
where." 

" My poor Jim ! Do I know where ?" 

" To Mildred Evans — ^Mildred Maynard." 

" Well, I pretty nearly knew that. That is 
nothing." 

"I don't know about that,*' said Aunt 
Eleanor. 

" These details are nothing to me. I want 
to know why you had young Gray here. If it 
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is as you say, you have made him a rival of 
Eoland. Does Eoland care for Ethel ?" 

** Ay, he loves her now." 

** Confounded young prig ! I hope he will 
eat his heart out. Like his impudence not to 
say so before going to India." 

" I am not sure that he did not. But see, 
George ; you know Mrs. Maynard, of the Bar- 
ton, well enough to know that she lives in mis- 
chief." 

"Well?" 

" She has made mischief between Bob May- 
nard and his wife about your boy. Poor furious 
Jim wrote her a letter from sea ; and she cried 
over it — ^not once, nor twice, but three or four 

times. And the old 7- Lady contrived 

that she should be crying over it about the 
fifth time, when her husband came and de- 
manded it from her; and she had to give 
it up." 

" What was her object ?" 

^' To make that stupid ox, Maynard, jealous, 
and keep herself and Mary in the house; more- 
over, to make Maynard savage with Sir Jasper 
Meredith, and keep him to book." 
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"What has that child been dbing ?*' 

" Well, he has proposed to Mary, and been 
accepted, and now he wants to cry off." 

' ' Proposed to Mary ? " 

" Yes, he did it to save Eoland, and the old 
woman is keeping him to book ; and we shall 
have much fun out of it. Are you satisfied 
with my explanation?" 

"Not a bit," said Squire Mordaunt. "You 
have only confused counsel, nigra hligine. Only 
until you chasse Gray, Ethel sees you no 
more." 

" Well, well ! I wiU agree. Come, are you 
angry still?" 

" I think, Eleanor, that you have done a 
thing I should have conceived you utterly in- 
capable of. You have admitted into your 
house the pretender to your nephew's fortune, 
and have introduced him to my daughter, as 
you yourself confess, with a view to his being 
attracted by her. If there was a woman in 
England, I could have trusted you. But this 
is outrageous !" 

" I know, I know. I am nearly out of my 
mind over my Eddy. George, don't give me 

VOL. II. o 
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up. George, be my friend. I will do what 

you tell me Heavens! here is my 

sister-in-law, full speed ! George, stay by me/' 

There was, indeed, Mrs. Evans. Nimbly 
the widow dashed up to the Grange in her 
pony-carriage, and in half a minute after came 
swiftly into the room, and, without any pre- 
paration of any sort or kind whatever, de- 
nounced her : 

''It was not enough, Eleanor Evans, that 
you kept my husband's guilty secret for so 
many years — ^you pretending, to a saint-like 
godliness of life. It was not enough that you 
persistently and systematically set Ethel Mor- 
daunt against my Eoland, until he was driven 
to his death in India. It was not enough that 
your changing your intention of not marrying 
again renewed old overtures to the Dean of 
St. Paul's, relinquished by him years ago, and 
repenting of your intentions towards my Eddy, 
sent him abroad after his unhappy brother: 
this was not enough — ^no " 

" I should have thought that was enough for 
anybody," said Aunt Eleanor. " What is the 
next thing?" 
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" You must receive the illegitimate rival of 
my son in your house, pet him, and give him 
lunch. I wish to see no more of you, Eleanor. 
You are a bad, false woman; and if Charles 
rises from his grave, I hope he will knock at 
your door!" With which singular conclusion 
Mrs. Evans departed swiftly; Eleanor saying 
not one word. 

"Little pots are soon hot," said George 
Mordaunt. 

'* Not one solitary word," said Aunt Eleanor. 

"You seem in the way of catching it," said 
Squire Mordaunt. 

" I shall catch it worse than this before all 
is over. Sit still. Don't desert me." 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

" Herb comes young George," said Miss Evans. 
" I suppose he will begin on me next." 

" I will stop him ; you have had quite enough 
of it. But I say, Eleanor, you'll let me have 
that right of way, won't you. Come ?" 

"No, I won't," said Miss Evans. "I'll 
nail my colours to the mast* about it. I'll tell 
you what I will do with you — I will let you 
have it the very day Eddy comes home from 
India." 

" That's a bargain then, you obstinate 
woman. Mind that." 

" Come in," said Miss Evans, and accord- 
ingly in came young Mordaunt, grown even 
since we first knew him in size, good-nature, 
good-humour, and quiet shrewdness. 

" Have you been catching it. Miss Evans ? " 
he said, laughing. 
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'^ Bo'ther,'' she said.' "Mrs. Evans has been 
here and cast me off for . ever, and. your father 
has damaged my feelings to that extent that 
I feel ten years older than I did ten hours 
ago. But we have made it up, your father 
and I." 

"Has he got the right of way?" asked 
young Mordaunt. 

"No, and he just exactly has not,'' said 
Miss Evans. " He hebS- asked for it." 

"Hey, sir, hey sir,'* said young Mordaunt. 
" Have you been taking advantage of a British 
lady in distress, sir? Oh, father, this was 
most mean." ^ 

"I have as good as got it, though," said 
Squire Mordaunt, triumphantly. "I am to 
have it the day Eddy comes home." 

"Well, don't talk of it any more. Stay 
here and be comfortable. I wish you would 
talk to me about the claim." 

" I should like to talk it through with you, 
very much indeed. Let us do so. I have 
found out the crux of the whole business," said 
Mordaunt. " I want you to tell me every word 
that you kno-v^." 
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** I ^nll gladly do bo/* said Miss EvanB. 

"George, my boy, just step down and do 
exactly as I told yon," said Sqnire Mordannt; 
" be very civil and kind to her, and bring her 
up here. Give her a glass of wine, or gin, or 
brimstone, or something in Miss Evans' ser- 
vants' ^hall to keep her tongae going till we are' 
ready for her. Don't let her get too drank, or 
she may get pot-valiant." 

"Well, that is a singular order in a lone 
woman's house," said Miss Evans. 

"7* is. You shall see why, my dear 
Eleanor. Now tell us the whole business, 
from beginning to end." 

"Tou know you thought I deceived you 
when you got that anonymous letter, and I 
told you that it waB the old Cecil Evans' 
claim." 

" Yes,' yes ! I beg your pardon. I want to see 
how much you know about this Allan Gray." 

Aunt Eleanor got up and walked slowly up 
and down, very slowly, with her hands folded 
behind her back, and began speaking slowly 
and methodically. 

"It was the eve of Waterloo," said Aunt 
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Eleanor, ^' that my new maid came to me : a 
girl we had brought up almost in the family ; 
my own foster-sister indeed. I was like many 
other British women, mad at that time, and I 
set all the doors open and strode up and down 
the room ejaculating, for I did not mind 
making a fool of myself before her. I was 
rampaging ; you know my way ; when I turned 
round and saw that my sister-in-law was crying 
hysterically." 

" Tour what, did you say ? " 

" My sister-in-law, my brother Charles's 
wife, then acting for me as my lady's-maid." 

" Then it is true," said Squire Mordaunt. 

'• All that is true," said Miss Evans. 

" The devil !" said Mordaunt. 

" Don't interrupt. Late that night I found 
I could do nothing with her. My mother went 
to her, found out the truth, and I never saw 
her again. I had no conception of what was 
the matter, but I knew afterwards that she 
and he were in love, in the honourable way 
customary in our family and in yours. 

" My mother sent the girl to Carlisle, for 
she had relations therci and it was far enough 
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ofif. My mother believed Charles was guilty. 
He was not; he behaved nobly. He knew 
that no consent could possibly be gained from 
his parents to such an alliance. He knew that 
he had gained the girl's love ; and so when he 
came home from Waterloo he went straight to 
Carlisle and married her ; after which he wrote 
to me and told me all the truth, binding me to 
secresy. 

" The secret was not mine, but his, and I kept 
it. I told him that he had acted like a man 
and a gentleman, but also like a fool and a 
coward. You can't think how often I told him 
that last piece of my mind." 

" Very often indeed, I don't doubt," Said 
Mordaunt. 

" Don't be absurd, I beg. My father found 
out from a very foolish servant of Charles's, 
who was the girl's brother, that Charles was at 
Carlisle with her. He was furious. You know 
the horror our houses have of such matters. 
Charles was recalled by his colonel, and 
ordered to Chatham, still keeping his secret. 
In six months the poor girl was confined, and 
Charles was a widower. He was ordered to 
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India, thinking it still well to say nothings in 
spite of my remonstrances. He knew the horror 
my father had of Scotch marriages, and he left 
the child to take its chance, with only myself 
with a knowledge of the truth, and one more." 

" Phillis Myrtle ? " said Squire Mordaunt. 

" I see you know more than I thought," 
said Aunt Eleanor. 

" I am very much afraid that I know every- 
thing, Eleanor. But I must know more from 
you." 

** Did the girl's mother, this old hag Gray, 
know about this marriage ?" 

** Certainly not. How is it possible ? Would 
she not have made her claims if she had? But 
to proceed, my dear George ; this child of 
Charles's died, legitimate or illegitimate, it 
does not matter much now. I saw it dead 
with my own eyes." 

"Exactly. Now we come to the soldier 
Gray. Tell us about him." 

" Well, he got married to a girl in Donning- 
ton just about the time that his master 
married his sister at Carlisle, and his wife was 
sent home to his mother for her confinement. 
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The child which was bom there was Allan 
Gray, whom I brought up, by my mother's 
request, as being legitimately I knew, illegiti* 
mately as she thought, my own nephew." 

Squire Mordaunt uttered a terrible oath. 
Bemember that swearing was hardly gone out 
even twelve years ago among old-fashioned 
people. He said his oath, apologized, and then 
went on, very quietly, and very much ashamed 
of himself. 

" My dear Eleanor, I beg your pardon. I 
am very sorry indeed. But answer me a few 
questions. You say that you saw poor 
Charles's baby lying dead." 

"I did." 

" Can you remember it ? I want to know 
particularly." 

" Yes. I am not likely to forget ; for, 
George," she said, laying her hand on his arm, 
and bursting suddenly out crying, " it was the 
jBjTst time I ever looked on death. Oh, Eddy, 
Eddy, Eddy ! I shall never see you lying 
dead, my darling. Why did I let him go ? 
Why did I let him go?" 

Squire Mordaunt walked to the window for a 
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little time^ and then came quietly back and 
kissed her. " Come, old girl, never mind Eddy. 
I have sent a boy, and you have sent a boy. 
Be quiet, we shall want all our wits about us 
directly. I want to kno^ about that baby of 
Charles's which you saw lying dead. Was it 
dressed?" 

" No, it was naked, with a cloth over it, and 
they raised the cloth, and I cried a great deal; 
and I looked at it closely, for it was very 
beautiful, George." 

"Now you are going to begin to whimper 
again," said Mordaunt, " and I won't have it. 
Was there any mark on it? " 

" Not one that I noticed." 

** No wart, no wen, no mark of any kind by 
which you could swear ? " 

" Not one, poor little thing." 

" Then we will drop it, and go on to busi- 
ness. Do you know what they have done ?" 

" No." 

" Changed foxes — I should say babies ; that 
is it." 

"Good Heavens! give me time, George. 
What do you mean ?" 
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*'Who showed you that bahy, and under 
what curcumstances ?" 

"Mrs. Myrtle sent for me, or was it Mrs. 
Gray ? It was one of them — I know our secret 
began then — and asked me to come down, 
and I went. And Mrs. Myrtle told me that 
my brother's wife was dead. I think it was so. 
I am not certain. And I asked to look at it, 
or they asked me, and I saw it, and I cried." 

" That baby, you say, was the soldier Gray's 
child, and not Charles's at all. The heir of 
Stretton is Allan Gray, or, as they have 
ventured to call him, Charles Evans. And 
these two old trots have some strong proof of 
it also, or the solicitors' house which they are 
employing would not look at their case for five 
minutes. Hi, Georgy, bring in Mrs. Phyllis 
Myrtle." 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

YouKG Mordaunt had so far fulfilled his 
father's injunctions as to bring Mrs. Myrtle in 
suflSciently sober for business. Tet Mrs. Myrtle 
was dimly conscious of requiring some sort of 
apology for coming at all, or for coming as she 
was ; or for having done what she had done ; 
or for venturing to exist at all, that she ap- 
peared before Miss Evans and Squire Mor- 
daunt in * a deeply apologetic frame of mind. 
Dickens would have made something out of 
her : she has too few salient points for a 
slighter hand at caricature. Possibly George 
Mordaunt the younger described one phase of 
her character better than any of us, by saying 
that she was a persistently complacent liar. 
This was, however, only one phase in her 
character. She had Quicklyisms other than 
that, some of which we cannot deal with ; one 
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certainly which we may. For example ; she 
was a perfect and absolute mistress of the 
art of sotting. Her knowledge of drinks was 
enormous and varied. Her experience of dif- 
ferent kinds of strong waters was absolutely 
gigantic, yet to a certain extent limited. She 
would never on any account touch a strange 
drink, such as champagne or Eau des Garmes. 
Offer her gin : she would take as much as she 
wanted ; offer her Chambertin, a more innocent 
liquor, she would stoutly refuse. She knew 
exactly how tipsy she wanted to be, and she 
regarded Chambertin, green Chartreuse, cham- 
pagne, as unknown liquors, not to be trusted. 
She disliked being sober, but she dreaded being 
drunk. She had too much to tell. 

She is one of those women of whom doctors 
can tell you. A woman of infinite good- 
nature and immeasurable wickedness. Mrs. 
Gray was no better than she should be, a bold, 
coarse, handsome, grey-headed woman, with a 
rude, wild tongue. A woman not of the best 
character. Put Phyllis Myrtle beside her, a 
gentle, good-natured, apple-faced little woman ; 
nay, an affectionate little woman towards young 
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people ; which was the better of the two ? 
Mrs. Gray immeasurably. She had saved more 
young girls from evil than even Phyllis Myrtle 
had succeeded in ruining. 

Squire Mordaunt^ an old^ trained^ diligent 
county magistrate, knowing the world in which 
he lived, by having it brought before him in its 
lowest aspect, knew this woman, and recoiled 
from her. He looked at Aunt Eleanor, and 
she recoiled also. ** Be gentle and civil to 
this old hag, Eleanor,'' he said in a whisper, 
leaning over her chair. **! wiU,'* said Aunt 
Eleanor, "but you make her tell. Stand where 
you are." 

So Squire Mordaunt, leaning over Aunt 
Eleanor's chair, with the power of whispering 
in her ear without being heard, brought out 
Mrs. Myrtle's story in her own manner. 

" Sit down, Mrs. Myrtle. Will you have a 
glass of wine, Mrs. Myrtle?" 

" Thank your honour's handsome face, no." 

"Had enough, eh?" 

" Quite enough, thank you, sir." 

"Tou won't get any at all in prison, you 
know," said Squire Mordaunt. 
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''I am equally aware of the fact, sir/' said 
Mrs. Myrtle, coolly. "But I don't mean to go 
there, if it is the same to you." 

"Conspiracy is a dangerous thing, Mrs. 
Myrtle." 

"As a general rule it is. But when such a 
lady as Miss Evans has to go into the dock 
with an old woman like me I naturally feels 
comfortable." 

"What do you mean?" said Mordaunt. 

"I only mean that Miss Evans knew as 
much as I did ; and that where I go she shall 
go, if I am treated uncivil." 

" That is false," said Aunt Eleanor. 

'*It is good enough to swear to if I was 
drove to turn Queen's evidence," said Mrs. 
Myrtle. "Conspiracy indeed! You told all 
you knew, didn't you. Miss Evans?" 

" Woman ! woman ! " said Aunt Eleanor, 
" this will not serve you." 

" It will unless I am treated civil," said old 
Myrtle, crying. "I came here from the best 
of motives, and Squire Mordaunt (you are a 
sweet saint, a'n't you, to talk so to an 
old woman who remembers you when you 
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were a boy) he begins on me about con- 

" Well, and so you are going to be civil and 
tell us all you know, Mrs. Myrtle ? " said Aunt 
Eleanor. 

" Certainly, Miss," she said. And so she did. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

'' LuoET beggar, he has got married, and hung 
his hat wp^ 

That hanging up of the hat was in old times 
the/<at$ow de parler by which naval and military- 
men made one to nnderstand that Captain or 
Major So-and-so was utterly and entirely free 
from all earthly cares of any sort whatever. 
Listen to them at the Naval, Military, Marine, 
Militia, Volunteer, West Coast of Africa Club 
in Pall Mall. "Where is Joe Buggins?" said 
Captain Eimberton, B.N. 

*/ Lucky beggar," says Captain Bob Single- 
ton, B.N. " He has hung up his hat, got 
married, and gone ashore for good.*' 

" Has she money ? *' says Kimberton. 

" £400 a year," says Singleton, 

"Dash it, some men are always in luck,** 
says Eimberton. "Well, I shall be afloat till 
I die.'' 
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Says Toodle, of the 944th West India 
Begiment^ to Teedle of Her Majesty's 80th» 
'^ I made a mess of it in leaving the best 
regiment in the service. Boodle is over my 
head now, I doubt." 

'^ Boodle has hung up his hat/' says Teedle 
(or used to say). *^ Boodle has married a widow 
with £500 a year, the least penny, and has 
cut the service." 

'^ Lucky beggar ! " says Toodle, and thinks 
that Boodle has arrived at the summit of all 
human happiness. 

Now it so happens that I have lived alongside 
of both Eimberton and Boodle in my time, 
alongside of these men who have left their 
professions to be married, and all I can say is, 
that Eimberton would give ten years of his life 
to be on the West Coast of Africa, and Boodle 
would give twenty to have been in Abyssinia. 

These men had served so long that they 
began to know how to serve ; and then they 
found themselves in a position to marry. And 
they fell in love with two girls with money. 
And the Paterfamilias of the period, finding 
that they could make no great settlements, 
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demanded of them that they should insure 
their lives, and give up their profession. 

I can point out a case now, of a girl without 
a farthing being engaged to a man who might 
have done well at the bar, and who was solely 
dependent on his father. She insisted that he 
should give up his profession, and he, being in 
love, did so. Those two lives are as good as 
lost. But to return to Eimberton and Boodle. 

A great many women who marry men in the 
services stipulate that the men should '' hang 
up their hats," and cease to be men. Should 
turn into spaniels, to dangle after their wives' 
heels to balls and croquet parties. Now this is 
an intolerable thing, although the virtuous and 
. unattackable paterfamilias encourages it. Look 

« 

at the common sense of the matter. Fancy 
locking up two entirely idle people together for 
their lives. Can love stand it ? I fancy not. 
Man and wife will go to the world's end, or 
farther, for one another any day of the week, 
as the end of the world well sees, provided the 
.wife sees that the husband is working, and the 
husband sees that the wife is minding. A 
couple such. as that will pull through great 
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things. But to lock up two young people alone, 
apparently for ever, she frivolous and silly, he 
capable of better things, but bound either by 
his wife or his father-in-law to forego them ; 
this, I say, is dangerous. 

To go in for another moment about Kimber- 
ton and Boodle. Contrast the lives which 
these two excellent officers might have lived, 
with the lives which they were forced to lead, in 
consequence of the foolish English notion, that 
marriage is to be a perpetual honeymoon, with, 
after a time, babies superadded. 

Take Kimberton's case. liimberton was a 
man extremely valuable to his profession. A 
man passed in steam, which aU were not in 
those days. A man who saw among the first, 
that naval tactics would more than ever consist 
in rapidly turning on an individual enemy, that 
the nation which could best imitate the old 
Elizabethan tactics, must win. A speaker of 
five languages, a geologist, a botanist ; a man 
whose credit for personal amiability could fill 
a ship in a week, while others stood empty for 
months, or never filled at all. A man of pure 
and godly life, and a man who could keep his 
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head, as he had proved one or twice, nnder the 
most desperate circumstances. A man in a 
dozen. Where was he ? With Lyons ? With 
Peel? Not at all. Wasting all his power and 
knowledge at the heels of his wife ; because his 
wife's family had stipulated that he should not 
leave the United Kingdom. 

Take Mrs. Eimberton again. She was one 
of the first to pray and beseech that it should 
be rendered impossible for dear Arthur to go to 
those horrid wars. It was rendered impossible. 
When she got a little less silly, she began to 
see that she hacP married a ghost and a dead 
man. A ghost of a dead man, who scarcely 
cared to read the telegrams to her. A ghost of 
a useless man, who would come suddenly in 
with the Tirnes in his hand, and say, gloomily, 
" Lyons has taken the * Agamemnon ' in under 
Constantine, with the ' Retribution ' on the lar- 
board side. The Russians have cut away the 
main-mast of the * Retribution.' Edmund Lyons 
has done no good with all his bravery. Wood 
against stone. I wish I was there." 

And then, seeing that he was pacing up and 
down the room, eating his heart out, she would 
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show him baby, and jump baby up and down 
till the poor little thing was sick. That was 
her remedy for a . man whose comrades were 
dying round Sebastopol. 

Look again at Boodle, if you will have the 
goodness. The private in the British army is 
not much given to sentimentalities towards his 
officer ; as a general rule he values one officer 
much the same as another. Privates don't 
discuss their officers much. Corporals and 
sergeants do. Yet Boodle, when he left his 
regiment to marry the rich widow, was followed 
by the lamentations of all the privates in his 
company. They would have followed him to 
the ends of the earth, and farther. But the 
good widow said that she was not going to ride 
on a baggage wagon, and that he must give up 
his profession. They get on very well, because 
the amiability and pluck which attracted the 
widow were just the same qualities which at- 
tracted and bound the private soldiers. But 
Boodle was sick of his life. 

It could scarcely be pleasant for a well- 
preserved widow, to find her young husband 
walking wildly up and down the house, saying. 
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'* If I had been there at my place this would 
not have happened/' 

"What is the matter now?" says Mrs. 
Boodle. 

" Willoughby has been forced to fire the 
magazine at Delhi. My God ! My poor friend ! 
If I could only have died with him instead of 
rotting here in inaction.'' 

And Mrs. Boodle has not eyen a baby to 
dance before him ; and when he is forty she 
will be fifty-two, paint she never so wisely. 
And she brought him £600 a year. And as a 
general he would have had £1,200. I don't 
like to go into the old age of the Boodles. 

But Moral. My dear young lady, whenever 
you marry, make your husband work. The 
more he works the better for him ; and for you 
also. Don't get too easily into the delusion 
that "dear George is overworked." Overwork 
means very often " Club " (and you should set 
your face against all clubs, save the Athenaeum 
and the Garrick). Overwork means very often 
sheer laziness. Think of the number of fine 
fellows hungering for work up and down Eng- 
land, but who cannot get it, in the Church for 
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want of opportunity, in the army for want of 
money, in literature for the one fatal failit, the 
want of felicity of expression. If your husband 
in any way finds work to his hand, I beg you 
ad a special favour, in return for any little 
pleasure I have given you, to keep him at it. 
No man ever worked himself to death yet, 
except Pitt, and his four bottles of port wine a 
day had much more to do with it than the 
sheer •work. 

^846,000,000 first and last. 

A low remark you say. Well, but we 
extinguished France and left her a third-rate 
power for ever, with her navy quite destroyed. 
The Spaniards know nothing at all of our im- 
mortal Peninsular Campaign, though they did 
make the Duke of Wellington grandee of the 
first order. But about young Maynard, who 
had nothing to do with Pitt's war, or the wars 
which succeeded on Pitt's policy. We had 
possibly better speak of him soon. 

He had not much chance of being overworked, 
though he was paying his share of the annual ; 
^626,000,000. Mrs. Maynard had insisted, 
and had got her daughter-in-law to back her in 
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her request, that Maynard should leave the 
university, leave his proposed career at the bar, 
and come and live at home. And the good- 
natured fellow, pressed by his bride's tender 
coaxings, his mother's persistent clatter, and his 
sister's repetitions of his mother's argument s> 
had consented. 

There had always been an understanding 
between mother and son, that the mother 
should leave the house when the son was 
married. This was well enough, and Mrs. 
Maynard had always spoken of it as a foregone 
conclusion. She had more than once taken 
Mildred over the house, shown her the store- 
closets, asked if she might carry away this or 
that trifle with her, when she went ; and so on. 
But when they were married and had settled 
down in their home, and had looked about 
them for a month or so, they made the remark 
ihat Mrs. Maynard was not gone, and had made 
no particular preparations for going. Likewise 
a still greater discovery, that there was not 
any place for her to go to ; at least no place in 
particular. 

They never said one word about this at all» 
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1)at submitted as quietly and as dutifully as 
possible. They talked about it in bed some- 
times, but very slightly. It was no annoyance 
to them. Old Mrs. Maynard took care that it 
should not be. 

She had given up her comfortable rooms on 
the ground-floor, and moved into three little 
rooms on the third, carrying Mary with her. 
They were good enough, she said, for them, 
during the short time they were to stay. May- 
nard and his wife remonstrated with her, and 
begged her to make herself quite comfortable. 
But she was quite resolute. The understanding, 
she said, had always been, that she was to 
leave the house when her son was married, and 
she only begged house-room and victuals till 
she could get a home of her own. Nay, this 
high-spirited lady begged Mildred to let her pay 
her own and Mary's board, which made Mildred 
cry. 

"That is an artful old toad," said young 
Mordaunt to his father one evening. 

"What is the last move?" said the 
Squire. 

Why, she has bought a wagon-load of 
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fomiture at Old Dempster's sale, and she 
has brought it home to the Barton, and has 
begged the Big One as a special favour to let 
her store it there for a week or so before she 
goes.*' 

^*Law/' said Aunt Eleanor, "why, the very 
bugs in the bedsteads will be dead for want of 
their natural food before she ever sleeps in one 
of them. And they live long, don't they, 
Ethel?" 

"I call them ladybirds. Miss Evans," said 
Ethel. 

" Ah ! but then I call them bugs, don't you 
see," said Miss Evans, " which is quite a 
different matter. You might call them what 
you liked, so long as some of them got hold of 
her and dragged her out of. her bed on to the 
key-cold floor on a frosty night. The old trot, 
she won't go." 

" Well, it is not any business of ours, 
Eleanor," said Squire Mordaunt. 

"I never said it was," said Miss Evans, 
" but I mean to talk about it for all that, and 
so I don't deceive you. Fiddle-de-dee ; every- 
body talks over my affairs and over Eddy's, 
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and I shall talk over everybody else's. I sup* 
pose you never mention your neighbours' 
affairs, eh?" 

" Well,* I do sometimes," said Squire Mor- 
daunt. 

" You never talk about anything else," said 
Aunt Eleanor. " For me, I love it. It is the 
only real amusement one has in the country, 
or in town either. For example, George 
Mordaunt, and in return for your delicately 
expressed advice that I should mind my own 
business, look here, — ^that woman is an artful 
old trot, and she will stay on there, if she lives 
in the shoe-hole (I wish she did), to keep the 
ear of her son, the Durham Ox, and make him 
bring Sir Jasper Meredith to book, and marry 
Mary. When she has done that she will go, 
not before." 

" Where will she go then ? " asked Ethel. 

"To Sir Jasper Meredith," said Aunt 
Eleanor, " and I wish him joy of her. Now I 
have been talking sense so long that I wish 
some of you would open your mouths. I don't 
mind nonsense in season; but I'd give fifty 
pounds to the man who would set that house 
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afire while that old trot was safe in the top 
story." 

''With this exaggerated statement of her 
sentiments^ Miss Evans concluded. Let us 
look with less prejudiced eyes on the real state 
of things. 

Of all mothers-in-law, living in the same 
house with their daughters^ Mrs. Maynard was 
the most perfectly discreet. Eleanor Evans, 
who had the sense of ten ordinary men, saw 
why she stayed there — to keep her son's 
ear. 

A very common character in fiction is the 
rich mother, who schemes and lies to get her 
daughter well married. She is generally held 
up to ridicule and scorn. She should not 
scheme and lie, of course, but what is the poor 
woman doing after all ? only providing for her 
own flesh and blood, and very probably push- 
ing with a great 'deal of actual money to get 
her girl well placed. The scheming dowager 
of comedy seems to me the most unreal 
character of all. In a vast majority of in- 
stances a mother only wishes to see her 
daughter well married, for pure love for her 
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daughter^ and for no selfish reason whatever. 
What benefit does a woman in high society 
get by marrying her daughter to a nobleman 
instead of another? Very little. She has 
the entree to all houses to which people go: 
she can gain nothing there. She has as much 
money as she wants^ and will have to part 
with some of it when her daughter marries. 
Now it seems to me, and to others also who 
know better^ that the aims of a mother in 
making frantic efforts to secure a husband for 
her daughter are almost always sentimental, 
and rarely actually mercenary. 

I like to see a good honest woman trying to 
get a rich, good-humoured lad as a husband 
for her girl, at an expense of a couple of 
thousand pounds or so to herself. I think 
that she is doing her duty. I would give her 
every possible assistance. I would go so far 
as to take her into the tent or the supper- 
room, and give her chicken and wine, and say 
to her: "You silly old woman, why did you 
drive fifteen miles with your horses well tired 

last night, at Mrs. X *s ball, in order that 

Eliza might meet Ferdinand (let us be genteel) 
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there? You hunt him about too much. I 
have been round to the stable-yard just now, 
to get some friend's coachman to put my wife's 
pony to, and the very grooms are talking about 
it; and all the grooms and footmen in the 
county are * there ;• the coachmen and butlers 

» 

are in the servants' hall, and they will all 
laugh at you for the way you are hunting this 
rich lad, who really loves your daughter, but 
whom you, with the best intentions, are doing 
your best to disgust." 

That is the way I should talk to her, but 
then, you see, she wouldn't stand it. 

Mrs. Maynard was no such mother as I 
have spoken about above ; her objects were 
purely selfish. She cared little for an estab- 
lishment for her daughter, provided she had 
no share in it. In fact. Miss Evans told her 
so, and Mrs. Maynard would not stand it for 
an instant. 

Creeping up to her great fecheme of con- 
founding Sir Jasper Meredith, this good lady 
crept through many dirty ways. That most 
wonderful and powerful fiction, " Melmoth," 
is written to show, or to try to show, that no 
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human being, under any circumstances, will 
make a compact with the Evil One and barter 
away his salvation. The author proves it, or 
tries to prove it, by putting various groups 
of people into situations which it is horror to 
read, and nightmare to remember, always with 
the offer before them. He thinks that he has 
proved his thesis by making none of them do 
it, even in the most frightful extremity. Of 
course the idea of the book is great balderdash, 
though it is written with a literary skill which 
makes one remember it after many years. Of 
course no one ever gets the chance of selling 
himself to the devil ; and the writer of that 
book has fortified his argument by making his 
characters almost preternaturally good : yet, 
had he taken characters of a lower order, I 
doubt if he would have proved his case so well. 
There are some people who would do it. Do 
I mean Mrs. Maynard ? Of course not ; no 
gentleman would so far forget himself as to say 
such a thing about a lady. 

Still she would go a long way. Look at 
the splendid object before her. 

She, with her ox-like son, had been mistress 

VOL. II. Q 
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and manager of a noble house, — a house of 
plenty and of influence for many years. She 
was called on to give up this, and she Imew 
that she must give it up, sooner or later. She 
was utterly vain, selfish, and extremely fond of 
good living; loving also power as well as 
Chaucer's lady did in a story which is far too 
cool to name here. All this was slipping away 
from her. Her son, though good-natured 
among men, was a very determined bully 
among women ; and being a good fellow 
enough, did not at all approve of all his 
mother's ways and words. 

In calculating the chances of the comet of 
1858 hitting the earth and burning us, the 
most sensational of the astronomers told us 
that if it had come x^^ something nearer to us, 
we should have been disagreeably warm. In 
calculating chance in the same manner, one 
may say, confining oneself to arithmetic, and 
leaving mathematics alone as dangerous, that 
it was -3 33 against the tiny residuum which 
goes to make up 1,000, that if the devil 
had appeared to Mrs. Maynard at this time, 
she would have traded. 
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For look at what this worthless woman had 
before her. On the one hand an entire loss 
of what she loved dearest, — ^power, prestige, 
and good living ; and on the other hand the 
chance of being absolute and perfect mistress 
of Lawley Castle, the place of Sir Jasper Mere- 
dith, with an almost incalculable number of 
thousand pounds a year. 

The woman was dishonest, moreover. She 
calculated that if she could bring Sir Jasper 
Meredith to book, and rule at Lawley for say 
six or seven years, she could " feather her 
nest." Meredith, good lad, was the best land- 
lord going, for he let his farmers do as they 
liked, on the sole condition that the wages of 
the labourers should not fall below 13s. The 
farmers would growl at that sometimes ; but 
Sir Jasper, that honest little heap of bones^ 
one day, in a fantastic mood, got one of his 
gamekeepers to get him a crow, and he nailed 
it up outside his porch. And he got the 
village painter to come and paint under it the 
words of Anne of Brittany : — " Qui qu'on 
grogne ainsi sera. C^est mon plaisir.^* And 
when a farmer growled, Sir Jasper would take 
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him out and show him the crow, and translate 
the French to him. And that farmer would 
go away and tell his acquaintances that there 
weren't a more resolute bit of stuff within 
sight of the Wrekin than that little cripple up 
at Lawley. 

One farm only had fallen in since Sir 
Jasper's majority. There were fifty applicants 
for it. Young Brereton got it, at a lower bid 
than some others. Young Brereton met Aunt 
Eleanor at market at Shrewsbury, and she sold 
him some seed oats. 

"Mind you cash up this day week, you 
know," said Aunt Eleanor. " I shall be here." 

" Yes, miss. I have a kind landlord to 
start life with." 

" Law, you may revel in plenty, man, and 
die rich, if you give him his own way. You 
leave his poor alone, and treat them well, and 
he will do well by you. You just oppress 
Christ's poor, and he'll smash you. Good 
morning. Don't forget the cash this day week." 

Such was Aunt Eleanor's judgment about 
Sir Jasper Meredith. Mrs. Maynard's was far 
otherwise. 
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The man, if you could call him one, had to 
be carried about by valets and grooms. He 
had brains and education, they said ; but what 
were brains and education to a miserable 
anatomy like him ? He was not a marriage- 
able man at all. If it were not for his money, 
he would not be worth looking after. He 
could not live. Mary would do as she told 
her. It was one of the most splendid chances 
ever seen. She, Mrs. Maynard, would be lady 
of Lawley to her dying day, for the title being 
extinct, she could easily make that heap of 
bones make over the whole property to her 
daughter. Lady Meredith. She could arrange 
for the killing of every deer in the park till she 
was eighty. She could arrange to have a 
haunch-day once a fortnight, and a dinner- 
party. She could take fines from the farmers 
under threats of raising their rents. She 
could do anything. It was really a splendid 
prospect. One thing only was in the way. 
Her son, young Maynard, was extremely reso- 
lute ; and he distrusted his mother. She had 
shown him the letter which Sir Jasper had 
written so sillily for Eoland's sake; and his 
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only remark had been — " The little beggar ! 
How dare he talk about marrying any woman ; 
leave alone my sister ?** 

This was by no means hopeful ; she had to 
try something further. 

It is, I am sure, disagreeable to me to write 
about very disagreeable things. I would be my- 
self in favour of all sunshine. But it is not so 
in Ufe ; and in the slight caricature of life which 
we call fiction, very disagreeable things must 
be handled, if you are going to tell a story 
fairly out. 

And the dreadfully disagreeable thing is 
this. Jim Mordaunt had not been so discreet 
with regard to Mildred Evans, as he had rep- 
resented himself to Sir Jasper Meredith at 
Bonn; and, unluckily, Mildred had not been 
so discreet as people believed her to have 
been. More had passed between those two 
than should have passed — a great deal more. 
Jim had written a frantic letter to Mildred, 
and Mildred had answered it. Jim had sent 
her back her letter, but she had not burnt it ; 
but, like a kindly little fool, as she was, had 
tied it up with Jim's letter. The child meant 
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no harm. The child was fond of her husband, 
and fond of Jim also. She would have been 
glad if Jim had stayed in England, and was 
sorry he was gone. Yet she tied up her own 
letter with Jim's, and put them in her desk. t. ' 

They were safe enough there ; her desk was 
an inviolable thing. If she had only left them 
there, it would all have been well ; but she 
would take them out ; and her mother-in-law, 
peering over her shoulder, one day, saw Jim*s 
handwriting. And the old lady robbed the 
girl's desk. And when the poor innocent child 
went to her desk next time, she found poor 
Jim's innocent letter to her gone, and her 
equally innocent letter to him, which was tied 
up with it, gone also. And it was so dreadful, 
that she just laid herself down on the hearth- 
rug, and moaned, and her husband found her 
there. 

" What is the matter, my pretty one ? " ho 
said. " Get up, my darling, and let me carry 
you to bed. Pretty love ! pretty love ! " 

*' I want to lie here and die," she said. 
'* I have done no wrong, but I want to die." 

What could he do ? It was a case which 
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the mother-in-law could understand far better 
than he. The mother-in-law was called in, 
and took the case in hand with a will. 

There was a terrible handle for her here* 
They would not get her out of this house in 
a hurry — not yet — not for ever, unless she 
chose. She could stay here until she chose to 
move to Sir Jasper Meredith's. However, this 
was the first thing in hand. She got her 
daughter-in-law upstairs, and attended to her* 
Poor Mildred was lost for a time ; but at last 
she said— 

" Mrs. Maynard, you have two letters. If 
my brothers were here, they would burn you 
alive." 

" I have the letters ; and I have not the 
least doubt that your brothers would do so." 

"Are you going to show them to my hus- 
band?" said Mildred. 

"Yes, my dear. I have no grievance 
against you ; but I mean to show them to 
him, most certainly. I have purposes of my 
own to carry out. And — I shall show these 
letters." 

"You mean it?" 
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" I most certainly mean it," 

The effect of these words was frightful. 
The girl dashed out of her bed suddenly, and, 
opening the door, began crying for her aunt. 

*' Aunt Eleanor ! Aunt Eleanor ! they are 
all upon me. Come and help ms ! " 

It was well for Mrs. Maynard that Aunt 
Eleanor was not by. 

The poor little woman, you will understand, 
was as honest, and pure, and good as any 
woman could be. She was as innocent as 
Eddy, and very like him. But she was very 
fond of Jim, and she had written a very kind 
sisterly reply to his grossly indiscreet letter ; 
and Mrs. Maynard had got hold of it, and, 
saving her presence, Maynard was a fool. 
And so the poor little thing ran out on the 
landing. Even now, if Mildred had got hold 
of her husband, and told him the plain truth, 
all would have gone well, I fancy; but Mrs. 
Maynard only told her son that the girl was 
hysterical, and kept them from an explanation. 

It would have been better for him to have 
been at Oxford than at home, now. 

Poor Mildred moped and moaned to herself. 
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She never knew how mnch her mother-in-law 
had told her husband, and she dreaded him. 
At one time she fancied that he most know 
all ; at another time that he knew only a part. 
Bat she could not trust him. That he knew 
something was evident ; for his manner was 
altered. Though kind as ever, he was more 
staid and distant in his manner. And she, 
poor child, had no one to turn to — ^not one 
soul; for Miss Evans' visits to the Barton 
were extremely few and for between, and, to 
tell the truth, were far from successful when 
they did occur. Mrs. Maynard's very presence 
had such an extremely exasperating effect on 
her, that it made her show at her very worst. 
Ethel, her noble ally, begged her hot to go 
there at all. 

"You are not yourself with that woman. 
Miss Evans, any more than I am." 

And so poor little Mildred was left alone. 

What Mrs. Maynard had done was this. She 
had told her son that Mildred was in communi- 
cation with James Mordaunt, and that she 
could prove it at any time. That she enclosed 
a letter to him to Boland. Maynard had a 
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terrible dispute with his mother. He declared 
that, to begin with, Boland was utterly inca- 
pable of such baseness, and that she was out 
of her mind. The dispute was only ended by 
her showing him James's letter and Mildred's 
reply. 

The poor young fellow was dazed and scared. 
If at this moment he had taken those two let- 
ters to his wife, and been kind to her about 
them ; if he had taken them to young Mor- 
daunt, to Aunt Eleanor, to any one, it would 
have been better for him and for Mildred. But 
he was not a wise youth. He was utterly in- 
experienced, and hQ brooded over it. To him 
it was absolutely ghastly that Jim, his old col- 
lege mate, one of the great and famous four, 
had actually, as it seemed, tried to supplant 
him in the good graces of the very girl he had 
been, as it were, brought up to love. It was 
terrible. The wild side of poor Jim's character 
was almost unknown to him, for he had been to 
Eton instead of Gloucester, and he could not 
conceive it possible. Had it not been for his 
mother, he would never have known it. And if 
he in any way offended her, she would talk 
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about it. And so there she was. And from 
this ground she opened her trenches on Sir 
Jasper Meredith, that very unhappy young gen- 
tleman. 

She could not act against Sir Jasper. It must 
be Maynard, now head of the house. So she 
drew her first parallel, and it was about that 
unhappy expedition to Bonn. 

Who was James Mordaunt's confidant? 
Who went after Jim to Bonn? Sir Jasper. 
Why ? Ah ! That might be known some day. 
Did Eobert ever hear that horrible story of 
Jim's nearly murdering Eddy Evans ? Heard 
something of it? She had the details. In 
short, her first parallel against the unhappy 
Sir Jasper was that he was James's friend : it 
was Jim, Jim, Jim, all day long. 

Maynard was extremely kind to his wife, but 
they both saw that mutual confidence was at 
an end, and their wills being of about equal 
strength, they were afraid of one another. Yet 
one gush of silly sentimentality at any moment 
might have brought Mrs. Maynard' s castle 
about her ears with an explanation. So I am 
happy to say she was very uncomfortable. And 
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besides there was always that horrible Frank- 
enstein, Miss Evans, in the background, who 
might make inquiries if her niece looked peaked, 
and ruin all. It was only Miss Evans's ex- 
treme dislike of her that prevented this happen- 
ing. Mrs. Maynard knew this. She used to 
say, " That woman would take ojBf her shoe in 
the mud, if she could box my ears with it." 
And upon my word, I should be sorry to say 
that Mrs. Maynard was altogether wrong. 

And Eoland and Jim were standing on the 
bow of their ship, and looking at fantastic 
palaces and temples. The sky was bright over 
head, and they were joyful with youth, friend- 
ship, and adventure. The land was green, 
and bright over-head, but beyond the foreground 
loomed a heavy, black, formless cloud, which 
the captain said was the coming monsoon. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

BoLAND and James were safe at Belpore, sleep- 
ily wondering at the wondrous temple which 
rises from the edge of the lake, and Eddy was 
on the broad sea following them, when there 
took place, at Pulverbatch Grange, a great cor- 
roborree or palaver, of which it now becomes 
necessary for me to give an account. 

« 

Miss Evans usually was very sweet tempered, 
and was accustomed to sleep the sleep of the 
just, particularly after a good day's market 
in Shrewsbury. She had had a good day's 
market that day. She had watched the prices, 
had in the " steamer," thrashed out three ricks, 
and sold at 60^., which, as she remarked, 
would do for those who had no rent to pay* 
*' Why ! " she said, as she was riding home on 
her cob alone, rubbing her nose, " it was only 
76«. in Berlin, in 1806 : and they did well by 
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it. I wish, though, that we had the prices of 
1801 and 1812. Fancy getting 14:0s. What 
cottages I*d build, what schools I would have.'* 
She was a Badical, in her way, and a great pro- 
fessed admirer of the late Mr. Cobden. StiU, given 
a farm of 700 acres, and 240, or thereabouts, 
of them in wheat every year, 140s. becomes 
very tempting. Few farmers are free-traders in 
corn in their hearts. They hanker after the 
flesh-pots of Egypt. They have been out-talked 
and out-argued, and are glad to hold their 
tongues ; but any one who fancies that love for 
protection is dead will be deceiving himself ut- 
terly. 

She, however, had done very well, as Eddy 
found when he got to Calcutta. For old Colonel 
Smith, H.E.I.C.S., now taken into her deep- 
est confidence, had told her about the frightful 
extortions of the native money-lenders ; so she 
dismissed large sums out of her income to 
Eddy. " They may cut his throat, and no 
doubt will," she said, "but he shan't go in 
debt." Indeed, Eddy never knew what to do 
with half the money she sent him. 

The good bargain she had made for her 
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wheat kept her in good humour the whole of 
her way home ; but when she got home things 
began to get wrong with her. When she got to 
her own gate the cob wouldn't stand while she 
opened it. She had had that cob for five years, 
and every time she came home on him she had 
tried to open the gate from his back. He had 
never allowed such a proceeding for a single 
moment ; he had nailed his colours to the mast 
about that. Yet she on her side, had always 
tried with her usual resolution, and been beaten 
with her usual good temper. You may reckon 
that a woman riding about as much alone as 
she did, must have tried this matter, to be 
within bounds, say once a day, one day with 
another, and 365 x 5 = 1,820, or something 
near it. And the cob had never let her do it, 
and she had never lost her temper, though she 
had failed every time ; but had always slid off, 
opened the gate, and led him in. But on this 
occasion, the 1,821st, she decidedly lost her 
temper, when she had to get off and lead the 
honest horse in. But she never showed it. She 
never showed her temper with her horses. They 
could not reply. 
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Again, with her oldest gardener. If she had 
told him once to move away the roller out of 
the ride when he had done with it, she had 
told him fifty times. But he was as obstinate 
as the cob, and there was the roller on one 
side of the ride, and the old gardener on the 
other ; and the cob being led, politely but 
firmly refused to pass either the one or the 
other. She lost her temper over this old man, 
but she never showed it, and he never knew it- 
For he also had no reply. 

Her groom was ready for her, with bright 
brown face and honest eyes ; she would have 
liked to lose her temper with him, but he 
gave her no opportunity, being ready ; but if 
she had he would never have known it, for he 
also had no reply. 

" I will not lose my temper any more to my 
people," she said to herself. "It is cowardly. 
They can't answer you. I have lost my temper 
too often with them, and they will cease loving 
me if I do. Not even with my maids. I'll 
keep my temper for those who can meet me on 
equal terms." And with this good resolution 
she rang the front door bell. 

VOL. II. R 
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No answer. 

She rang again. 

No answer. 

"Tiresome young hussies," she said; when 
there was a noise in the hall of scuffling, gig- 
gling and kissing, and the umbrella-stand was 
hurled headlong over. 

" Oh ! my dear young people," said Aunt 
Eleanor, with an emphasis which those inside 
would have little liked ; "if you only Icnew 
about Somes' letter. But I will compromise. 
ril keep viy temper. You can't reply." 

Immediately afterwards the door was opened 
by a very pretty girl, who was not by any 
means prepared to see her mistress home so 
soon from market, for, indeed, it was only half- 
past twelve. She was touzled, and her cap 
was all awry ; as well it might be, for she had 
just been kissed in the hall by the footman, to 
whom she was engaged to be married. And if 
there is any harm in that, I hope sincerely that 
we are all guilty. 

But Aunt Eleanor hated what she called 
scuffling. But she kept her temper, in re- 
serve. 
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The girl said, " La ! mum, I never thought 
it was you. I beg your pardon." 

" Have you heard from your mother, Maria?" 
said Miss Evans, laying down her whip. 
»» " Thank you, mum ; yes, mum." 

" And from your father ? " said Miss Evans. 

" Thank you, mum ; yes, mum." 

" Both well, I hope ? " said Miss Evans. 

" Quite well, thank you, mum," said the 
girl. 

" Send my compliments to them, Maria, the 
next time you write. And ask them, in addi- 
tion, whether, before they were married, they 
were in the habit of scuffling and kissing one 
another in the hall while their master or 
mistress was waiting to be let in? It is a 
mere matter of detail, but I should be glad to 
collect their sentiments on the subject." 

The girl departed, horrified and dumb. But 
nothing came of it. Aunt Eleanor rang her 
bell twice, and it was answered by the footman 
with singular alacrity. To say that that young 
man shook in his shoes, is to understate his 
frame of mind. No people are so terrible as 
those whom their inferiors know to be pes- 
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Bessed of firmness and resolution, and yet who 
never scold. Their inferiors give them credit 
for a reserved power of scolding which is ter- 
rible to them. I have heard a story of a great 
and very quiet man, who once, after receiving 
an answer, turned on the offending servant, 
and said Sir in such an awful manner, that the 
young man was taken ill, and the family phy- 
sician had to remind his grace (I suppose it was 
the late Duke of Wellington) that the nerves of 
indoor male servants, from their want of phy- 
sical exercise, were not so strong as those of a 
groom or a gardener. His grace, we will hope,, 
never behaved with such want of consideration, 
any more. Good John Leech's outrageously 
ridiculous picture of "Who dares kill Marius?" 
shows pretty much the same idea. Aunt Elea- 
nor's young footman was thinking of Australia 
and California when he entered the room. 

" Ho ! " said Aunt Eleanor, " and so that ia 
you, is it?" 

" Yes, miss," said the terrified young man. 

"I have four or five people coming to 
lunch," said Miss Evans. "Is everything 
ready?" 
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" Everything will be ready in twenty minutes, 
Miss." 

" That is good. Have you cleaned all the 
plate?'' 

" Yes, Miss. All as clean as you could pos- 
sibly desire.*' 

" Then,'' said Aunt Eleanor, turning and 
looking at him, " before the guests arrive, just 
go into the hall and pick tip the umbreHa-stand/*' 

He understood. He did it. And going to 
the kitchen told cook to mind and be smart, 
•for that "Miss Evans was in the horfullest wax 
ever he'd seen her." 

When he announced the first arrival, " Mr. 
Somes," he did so with such emphasis and 
empressement, that he got another stare, and 
wished he was well out of it. Young Somes^ 
ihe long-whiskered, gentlemanly young bar- 
rister, whom we have seen before, was left 
alone with Miss Evans, who received him in 
the kindest manner, much to his surprise. 

"My dear soul," said Miss Evans, "you 
have broken my heart altogether." 

" My dear madam," said young Somes, 
** what could I do ? Our house has been made 
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by yours. We are under the deepest obligations 
to your family. The whole case, as we have 
seen it, was sent to me, and I got the highest 
advice on it. The result was the letter you 
got the day before yesterday. I suppose that 
that advice has cost my father, and con* 
sequently myself, some jB8,000. Believe, ma- 
dam, that there are honest lawyers." 
^ " Your house were always the best of friends, 
and the best of advisers," said Aunt Eleanor, 
fairly crying ; " but it breaks my heart." 

" Oh, no ! no ! " said the young fellow, 
" your heart is too big a one to be broken. 
No ! no ! " 

** I thought your father would have fought," 
said Miss Evans. 

*' So he would, dear old gaby," said young 
Somes, laughing ; " but I wouldn't have it. It 
is all my doing. Are you very angry with me?" 

** I am not at all angry with you. I think 
you an excellent young man. Talk no more 
about it till the others come. What is the 
news in London ? Come and sit by the fire." 

"Well, madam, there is no great news* 
There has been news enough and to spare 
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lately. The peace will - keep us talking for a 
time." 

" What says public opinion ? " said Miss 
Evans. 

" Public opinion says that we were right in 
the last war, and that we were wrong. That 
we never exhibited our utter prostration so sig- 
nally as we have just done ; and that we never 
before showed how infinitely stronger than ever 
we were before. That if it hadn't been for the 
French we should have been thrashed in a 
week ; and if it hadn't been for the French 
we should have conquered and annexed the 
Crimea in a month. That the French did all 
the fighting; and that they ran away the mo- 
ment they caught sight of a Eussian. That 
the Eussians were the most splendid troops we 
have ever met ; and that they never would come 
near us unless their officers beat them on with 
the flat of their swords. That our commissariat 
broke down ; and that no army was ever more 
magnificently furnished in the world " 

"Yes, yes!" said Miss Evans, laughing, 
"I know all that. But what do you young 
wiseacres say? You young barristers, with 
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Parliament before you. What are you 
saying ? " 

Young Somes turned and looked at her. 
She was wonderfully handsome, and one of 
those quaint fancies — incipient brain-waves, I 
suppose — came into his head, and made him 
think that she would have made a splendid 
sailor. To put it strictly, there was a com- 
bination of forethought and reckless audacity 
which justified, to some extent, the young 
man's opinion. 

**you are looking at me with pity," she 
said, sharply. ** Tell me — India now ?*' 

" We are out of one mess only to fall into 
a greater," said young Somes. "Why on 
earth, Miss Evans, did you ever let Mr. Edward 
go to India ? Matters can't possibly go on as 
they are going. There are plenty of people 
who know what is going to happen." 

*' Eeconquest," said Miss Evans. " Well, if 
he chooses to tie a sword round his waist, he 
had better be somewhere where he can use it. 
Here is Miss Mordaunt. Ethel, this is Mr. 
Somes." 

''Compromise Somes," said Ethel, laugh- 
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ing. "No, really. You. will catch it directly, 
sir; the Mordaunts are coining." 

She was so brave, so frank, and so free, that 
young Somes fell in love with her on the spot, 
of which fact he informed his wife that even- 
ing ; and his wife, after hearing his description 
of her, what she said, and what she did, ap- 
plauded him highly, and immediately fell in 
love with Ethel herself by deputy. 

The next arrivals were the elder and the 
younger Mordaunt. 

"You are very late, you two," said Aunt 
Eleanor; "why could not you have come with 
Ethel?" 

"We did," said the Squire; "we have been 
putting the horses up. How do. Somes ?" 

"Always some excuse," said Aunt Eleanor. 
Young Mordaunt rang the bell for lunch. 
" Twice I sold my corn, George Mordaunt, at 
sixty ; not bad, I take it. How much have you 
lost on your farm this year ? " 

" I have recouped," said the Squire. 

" Fiddle-de-dee ! " said Aunt Eleanor ; " you 
think you have. I should like to see your 
books. It ought to be written up over the 
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door of every great school in England, in large 
letters, ' No gentleman can farm his own land, 
because he must send his bailiff to market, 
being too fine a gentleman to go himself.' " 

" What would you write up in the ladies' 
schools, then?" said Squire Mordaunt. 

'' That a good woman is ten times as shrewd 
and twenty times as courteous as the best man 
of the lot ; and that the remark don't apply to 
them in any way ; for that they must be fools 
from the mere fact of allowing themselves to 
be sent to a ladies' school, as at present con- 
ducted, at all. A finishing establishment ! 
Bah ! I'd finish some of them. Lunch (to 
the footman). There is Ethel now, knows 
nothing except what she has learnt from me ; 
and who is there like Ethel, I would like to 
know? Why, nobody. She can play the 
piano, certainly, which I can't, and which I 
hate. Why couldn't she have been taught to 
play the fiddle ? I love the fiddle, and it is 
the real woman's instrument. There is ten 
times the feminine delicacy of touch required 
in it which there is in the piano. Why, a man 
can play a piano better than any womaii, in 
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the same way as a man can fill a cart with 
gravel better than a woman, by superior 
strength of wrist — though I doubt even that, 
mind you," 

*' But what woman has ever been a great 
violin-player, Eleanor?'' said George Mor- 
daunt. 

" That is it. You men have voted it un- 
ladylike, and so they have never been taught. 
Look at Ethel's fingers and at her brother's, 
and tell me which is the likelier to make a 
good fiddle-player. You voted it unladylike, 
because it is the instrument you have chosen 
to dance to in pot-house brawls. I can con- 
ceive no other reason." 

**My dear Eleanor," said Squire Mordaunt. 

" There, I have talked out my talk, and here 
is lunch. Compromise Somes, sit next Miss 
Mordaunt. George, come and sit next to me. 
John," to the footman, ''remove the covers. 
Have you picked up the umbrella stand?" 

"Yes, Miss Evans." 

" Then mind it stays up, will you ?" 

''Yes, Miss Evans." 

Squire Mordaunt was very sorry to find Miss 
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Evans in one of her quaintest and most reck- 
less moods ; but he consoled himself by think- 
ing that she had possibly " blown her steam 
off," A very important discussion was about 
to come off, and he wished that she would have 
been more cool. 

But she was cool enough when, the Innch 
being removed, they all sat together talking 
about weather, crops, fishing, grouse chances, 
the new coal-pit at Longnor, and many other 
things, each desiring that the other should 
begin. Squire Mordaunt was one of the most 
resolute men in Shropshire ; but Aunt Eleanor 
was the first who came to business. 

"Now, my dear people, we will talk busi- 
ness, and leave coal-pits alone. If we fight 
this matter, I shall require a coal-pit myself: 
and I know there is coal on my property. 
Deacon Macdingaway is of the same opinion. I 
was walking with him under the south wall, by 
the moat, looking at the peaches, and I said, 
* Deacon, there is coal under here ;' and he 
said, * Without doubt, if it pleases your leddy- 
ship to think so.' Now, that, coming from a 
long-headed Scotchman like him, amounts to a 
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certainty. I*d begin sinking to-morrow, only 
it would make such a mess in the garden at 
this time of year." 

" Eleanor ! Eleanor ! " said Squire Mor- 
daunt. 

" Well, you had better talk nonsense than 
sit dumb-founded and say nothing at all, as 
you are doing. Will you begin?'* 

"Mr. Somes,'* said Squire Mordaunt, "we 
have asked you, as a well-tried friend of the 
Evans* family, to meet us, equally well-tried 
friends of the family, to discuss the claim of 
this young adventurer, Allan Gray.** 

" I don*t think he is an adventurer myself, 
sir,'* said young Somes; "I frankly confess 
that I believe his story.** 

"That looks bad,** said old Mordaunt. 
"Will you lay the case before us? — ^not legally, 
or in legal language, but as you would to a 
common jury, and to a common jury at quarter 
sessions. I am, you know, chairman of quarter 
sessions; and you gentlemen put matters in 
one way before me and quite in another when 
you have a keen, wise, old judge sitting over 
you. Let us have quarter sessions* state- 
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ments, not assizes'. Ethel, go and feed the 
chickens, old girl." 

And Ethel went. Young Somes laughed, 
and proceeded — 

" The late Captain Evans fell in love \rith 
Ellen, or Elsie Gray, who was at that time 
lady*s-maid to Miss Eleanor Evans, and made 
his sentiments known to her, and those senti- 
ments were reciprocated." 

" That is all true," said Aunt Eleanor. 

" Captain Evans went into the campaign of 
Waterloo, taking two of Miss Gray's brothers 
with him ; one of whom was killed in that last 
ghastly imbroglio with the Old Guard, and one 
of whom returned." 

A nod from Aunt Eleanor. 

" On the eve of Waterloo, the late Mrs. 
Evans, the captain's mother, found the girl 
in an hysterical state, and in that state got 
the whole matter from her. Captain Evans 
had promised Miss Gray marriage. I can 
say, now that Miss Mordaunt is not in the 
room, that the late Mrs. Charles Evans was 
a model of virtue; and, even if she had 
not been. Captain Charles would have sooner 
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cut off his right hand than have done her 
wrong." 

"Yes, Charles was no rascal/* said Aunt 
Eleanor, quietly; ** we don't breed them in our 
family." 

" Mrs. Evans the elder," said Somes, conti- 
nuing, "by sonae happy or unhappy fatality, 
sent the girl out of the way to Carlisle, of all 
places in the world. The late Captain Evans, 
returning home from Waterloo with the one re- 
maining brother, followed Miss Gray to Carlisle, 
taking her brother, a favourite and very dearly 
loved comrade, with him ; so that no scandal 
could ever rest on his future wife's name. 
Brother and sister were alike willing. The 
brother took the sister over the Scotch border, 
where Captain Evans was married in Scotch 
fashion. After which the brother was sent 
home, and Captain Evans wrote to his sister 
to tell her of the marriage, but entreating her 
to say nothing about it." 

"Which, like a fool as she was," said Aunt 
Eleanor, "she did not." 

" But Gray the soldier came back," continued 
Somes, " and like a wooden-headed lad as he 
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was, let out the fact that Captain Charles wai^ 
at Carlisle with his sister. Suspicions arose, 
and Miss Evans* tongue was tied by what I 
very humbly think a mistaken notion of hon- 
our. Captain Charles lost nerve, dared not face 
his parents, and was sent to India under a 
cloud. 

*' Meanwhile the young soldier, Gray, seeing^ 
his betters making indiscreet matches, thought 
that imitation was the finest form of admira- 
tion. He came home, and made a singularly 
indiscreet match himself. Marriage is very 
catching, Mr. Mordaunt. When I married, 
five bosom friends of mine all went off in a* 
heap." 

"It did them credit, sir,'* said old Mor- 
daunt. 

" Well, young Gray had no earthly provision 
for his wife. And Captain Charles Evans had 
none for his. The soldier sent his wife to 
his mother, old Mrs. Gray, and the Captain's 
wife retreated to her, to be under the protec- 
tion of Miss Evans, who is sitting with us 
now. And it so came about that both the 
innocent, pretty little souls had their babies 
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wailing at their breasts at one and the same 
time." 

" Quarter sessions ! quarter sessions! " said 
Squire Mordaunt, blowing his nose ; " you 
wouldn't try that before a judge, you know/* 

" Wouldn't I/' said young Somes. " I'd put 
any piece of real sentiment before any of our 
judges without being afraid for a moment. 
They are only men. I have known one of 
them lie awake crying all night after he had 
pronounced sentence of death. 

*' Sir, we must get on. The facts of the 
case, as I make them out, are these. The 
soldier's child died, and Captain Charles Evans' 
child lived. These children were changed, the 
dead for the living. Follow me, please, be- 
cause probabilities are so extremely in favour 
of their case, that I confess I looked on it 
favourably from the first. 

" We have two young women, both confined 
at the same, or nearly the same time. 

" Mrs. Charles Evans, what was her posi- 
tion ? She was deserted, lost, ruined, and de- 
graded, on the very estate where she had been 
brought up. Who was in the possessoin of 
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her secret, of the secret that she was actaally 
married? Only two people, Eleanor Evans and 
Phyllis Myrtle* And neither of them spoke. 
The one from a chivalroas sense of honour 
towards her brother, the other from a dim 
and distant chance of making money from her 
secret/' 

Annt Eleanor looked up deadly pale, and 
she said, *' You see a lie is a lie, and brings 
its consequences. Go on, young Somes ; you 
are a good young man. That lie of mine will 
be indirectly my ruin. For if I had spoken 
out, don't you see, Roland's position would have 
been different in some way, some inappre- 
ciable way, and he might not have gone to 
India. And so Eddy would not have gone. 
I hope God will not deal too hardly with Eddy 
for my fault." 

Young Somes, with his solemn white face, 
looked steadily at her, as at a fact to be re- 
spectfully studied, saying to himself, ''I don't 
mind a Sorites, but I don't like a dozen in a 
heap. That woman's conclusions are logical 
enough, but how the deuce does she get at 
them so quick? Well, I must stick to my 
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original creed, that I am a thundering fool, 
but will try to he something better. That old 
woman is cleverer than I am." 

"NoWy sir, not only Mrs. Gray and Mrs. 
Phyllis Myrtle are prepared to swear that the 
child which died was the soldier's child, and 
the child which lived was Captain Evans', but 
they got a declaration from the mother that 
such was the case, and I honestly believe it 
to be the case myself. Mrs. Gray knew no- 
thing whatever of her daughter's marriage ; had 
she, she would have urged these claims before. 
She believed him to be the illegitimate son of 
Captain Evans by her daughter. She con- 
ceived, and I think rightly, that he would 
have better chance of good treatment from a 
family so extremely scrupulous as the Evanses, 
if he came before the world as an honestly 
bom child, with an indirect claim on the 
family, in consequence of the wrong that had 
been done her daughter, than if he carae to 
them in the shape of an illegitimate child, the 
standing disgrace of the house. For there 
have been none such among the Evanses with- 
in human memory. Mrs. Gray persuaded the 
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other two women to consent, for she is a 
woman of great force of character; and the 
thing was done." 

" So you think,** said Squire Mordaunt. 
*' Are you going to compromise an old woman's 
isle hke this?** 

"Wait, sir, if you please," said young 
Somes. " I have seen the deposition of the 
soldier Gray's wife, and it is very awkward. 
You can't tell what a jury would do with it. 
I now begin to speak of Mrs. Phyllis Myrtle. 
Mrs. Myrtle, who was in and about during all 
this, was all the time in possession of the 
fact that Captain Evans had honourably mar- 
ried Miss Gray in Scotland. The poor girl hcd 
given her time and place, and the names of the 
witnesses, because " 

"Go on," said Aunt Eleanor; "I can 
stand it." 

" Because she would like some one to know 
it besides Miss Evans. It was utterly base 
and ungrateful of her, I know, but she did it. 
She told Mrs. Myrtle." 

"I know she did," said Aunt Eleanor. 
"Poor little dear, we loved one another 
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well. She must have consented to this, 
though." 

" Of that I know nothing ; of the whole 
conspiracy we can know but little. StiU here 
remains the fact. These two women are pre- 
pared to swear to their conspiracy and take the 
consequences, and meanwhile, Mrs. Maynard, 
of the Barton, has known the whole business 
from one end to another for a considerable 
time, and is expressing a strong desire to un- 
burden her mind of its guilty secret." 

" That woman ! " said Aunt Eleanor. 

" The very same, madam. Do you remember 
who Mrs. Myrtle tvas? " 

"Certainly," said Aunt Eleanor. "Why, 
she was that woman's nurse ! " 

"JSx-actly," said young Somes; "and Mrs. 
Myrtle, totally unable to keep a secret, yet loves 
having the power of one. Had she let out her 
secret to Mrs. Gray, they would have moved 
years ago. But she must tell the whole story 
to some one, and she told it to Mrs. Maynard. 
Why did she not tell it to Mrs. Gray ? Be- 
cause she hated Mrs. Gray. Mrs. Gray bullied 
her, and annoyed her. They would no more 



mix thau vinegar and oil. This 'wretched, 
tipsy old woman, knew the whole truth. She 
admitted one half of it to Miss Evans (that 
abont the marriage) and the other half to Mrs. 
Gray (that about changing the children). So 
Mrs. Gray knew one half and Mias Evans the 
other. But she went off and told the story in 
its entirety to Mrs. Maynard. Mrs. Maynard 
has in her possession at this moment the decla- 
ration of the woman Gray, and the names of 
the witnesses to Charles Evans' marriage. That 
is the reason. Miss Evans, why she so fmionsly 
opposed a match between her daughter and Mr. 
Eoland. That is why Mr. Boland is in India. 

" Ho ! " said Aunt Eleanor, " and so that is 
the way the lie has fallen from heaven on my 
head. So that is the reason why fioland has 
gone to India, and Eddy has followed him. FU 
jttst ride over and see that woman to-momno." 

Why did I put that in italics ? Becaase it 
was said in italics. In italics so low, so fierce, 
and so threatening, that Squire Mordaunt said, 
" Eleanor, be quiet ;" and she only folded her 
hfmds and was dmnb. 

" Well, sir," continned young Somes, " to 
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be short, young Gray, or we should rather say, 
if my advice is taken, Evans, took his grand- 
mother into his house in London, as a dutiful 
godson should ; and she, a fierce, resolute, wild, 
godless old tiger, as she is, led him a fearful 
life. His ways were not her ways, and she 
hated him for his precise religionism, and still 
more because she believed that he was the 
fruit of an action by which her daughter had 
been unutterably wronged. He, as a man of 
the most true and high nobility " 

" Tf^at did you say ? " asked Squire Mor- 
daunt, aghast. 

" He, as one of the most splendid and noble 
young fellows I have ever met," continued 
Somes, " bore with her and her ways, though 
she was a thorn in the flesh to him. I can con- 
ceive of no fate worse than his was. He, with 
every high and noble instinct in his head and 
his heart, devoting himself to God and to God's 
poor night and day, to be locked up in the same 
small house with a godless old fury like that ! 
He is a Dissenter, sir — I a very High Church- 
man; but when Hook at that man's life, sir, I 
blush for my own.'* 
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" It does not seem so to others/ Vsaid young 
Somes. ** The other house think it a very good 
one. I think it a good one.** 

'* But we could smash these two old trots for 
conspiracy,*' said Squire Mordaunt. 

" And Miss Evans with them, if they were 
vindictive, possibly. Yes, you might get that 
satisfaction for about d98,000, if you cared to 
do it.** 

"You are rather cool, young Somes,** said 
the younger Mordaunt. 

" Some one must be, young Mordaunt,** he 
replied. " Look here ; you would employ us, 
and the money is all out of my father* s pocket. 
The governor would fight ; I won*t let him. Is 
that being disinterested or not ?** 

" It certainly is, sir,'* said old Mordaunt, 
emphatically. " But what compromise is pro- 
posed?'* 

" Eecognition as head of the house, and a 
rent-charge of £1,000 a year for his lifetime. 
All further claims on the estate to be aban- 
doned. There.*' 

Dead silence. 

Old and Young Mordaunt were debating 
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wildly whether it was too much or too little, 
and whether they ought to advise compromise 
at all. But Aunt Eleanor, with her pocket- 
handkerchief before her face, hit, unwomanlike, 
the nail on the head. 

" Supposing that this monstrous compromise 
was accepted, Mr. Somes, there will, I suppose, 
be no future stipulation in it in case of his 
marriage?" 

Somes blushed up scarlet. " Madam, 
there is not the slightest probability of his 
marrying. I think you know that as well 
as I. But there is no further stipula- 
tion." 

" You have been seeing a good deal of him, 
then," said Aunt Eleanor. 

" Yes, madam, a good deal ; and the more I 
see of him the more I like him. He might 
have made harder terms than these." 

*'Well," said Squire Mordaunt, "all that 
remains to be done is to send his terms to 
India to Eoland. That will take nearly four 
months. Meanwhile ? ' * 

"Meanwhile, are you going to advise Ro- 
land to compromise ?" said young Somes. 
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" Most certainly, on these terms," said 
Squire Mordaunt. 

'' Then it is as good as settled/' said Somes. 
^* Will you receive him ?** 

" Not as an Evans. I will call him Evans, 
but I don't recognize his right until Boland has 
done so." 

"He is coming down here," said Somes, " to 
put you all to rights. However, you will see 
him fast enough. Good bye." 
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CHAPTEE XVIII. 

"CoBNET MoRDAUNT is Ordered to attend on 
Colonel Cordery immediately after to-morrow 
morning's parade." 

" What have you been up to, Jimmy ?*' said 
Boland. 

" Well, I haven't been up to anything in par- 
ticular," said James. 

'* Old boy, do be more careful. There is no 
better fellow in the world than you, and you 
are a splendid officer. Can't you leave off this 
everlasting tomfoolery ? Will you ever be out 
of a scrape? What is the matter now ?'* 

" I don't know," said Jim. " Not in par- 
ticular." 

" What did you do to-day ? " asked Eoland. 

"Well, I got up and was at parade, and I 
was late ; and so was the drummer. And I 
got on the drummer's horse in a hurry, and 
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told him to get on mine, which he wasn't fool 
enough to do. And, being on his horse, I 
thought I would try to improve my mind by 
drumming ; but I could not come it, and kicked 
up a devil of a row. Then my syce brought 
my horse, and I was in time ; but the drummer 
was late, and caught it. Do you think it is 
that?" 

Eoland groaned. " What did you do 
next?'' 

" Well, I went to the bath ; and I ducked 
the doctor." 

" Did he get angry?" asked Eoland. 

"Didn't he ! My eye ! Such a wax. Wanted 
to know if he was an officer and a gentleman, 
and I told him no ; and sent his bald old head 
under again. Fll physic him." 

" What did you do then?" said Eoland, in 
despair. 

" Well, I looked in to see how the judge was 
getting on in his court." 

" Did you make a fool of yourself there ? " 
asked Eoland. 

" No ; I only went in to study the language, 
and I sat and looked at him ; nothing more, I 
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give you my word of honour. But he got in a 
wax about it, and went 8o far as to ask me 
whether he was to be insulted by military sub- 
alterns in his own court." 

" What did you say ? " 

^'I don't ezaetly remember/' said Jim; 
*' but it was something that made him waxier 
than ever." 

"Well, what did you do next?" asked 
Boland. 

" Well, I went and knocked up the Nawab." 

" Which Nawab ? " 

"He of Belpore." 

"That is right," said Boland, eagerly. 
" For heaven's sake have nothing to do with 
the Bajah of Bethoor. Don't be seen speaking 

to him. He is an utterly unsafe man. W 

never lets him into his house. Will you be 
serious for a moment, James ? " 

" Yes, if you a'n't more." 

" I know,*' said Boland, " that that man had 

the lines fired the other night when W • 

was dining at the Besidency, with a view of 
getting the keys of the magazine, where he 
pretended to believe that the fire-engine was. 
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Mrs. W-T (bless her noble soul !) refused to 

give them up, and ran in the darkness, mud, 
and rain, towards the Besidency, and luckily 
met two of the conductors, who informed her 
that the fire-engine was not kept in the maga- 
zine at alL That man is a traitor and a 
scoundrel."* 

" The dirty sweep ! *' said Jim. ** I'll get a 
pea-shooter, and the Nawab and I will give him 
a volley from the Nawab' s drag the next time 
we pass his barouche." 

"On the other hand," continued Eoland, 
" the Nawab is a most respectable and excellent 
young man, a thoroughly noble and excellent 
young Indian gentleman. He is absurd some- 
times in his imitation of English manners, but 
he is thoroughly good* You should try to 
regulate his Anglo-mania, my dear Jim. He 
is apt to make himself absurd by it. I fear 
you encourage him to be foolish. Have you 
and he been at any particular folly to-day ? " 

''No," drawled Jim. "I found him going 
out in his drag, Cutcherry's old coach, you 
know, with two Australians for wheelers, and 

* Tliis fact abont Nana Sabib is actnallj true. 
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two imported black Flemish mares for leaders. 
And, as Edie Ochiltree says, he behoved to 
drive. But I asked him to let me drive, and 
he was pleased at the idea of getting a lesson 
at it. And as we drove, I told him that he 
would never feel the full pleasure of four-in- 
hand driving until he had had a good spill, 
and he was perfectly game ; and so I told him 
that his black Flemish leaders were in reality 
hearse-horses, used only for funerals in Eng- 
land, and that they would always bolt into a 
burial-ground. He is thoroughly plucky, and 
at once proposed that we should cross the nul- 
lah and try them past the cemetery. And 
when we came to the cemetery, I put the lead- 
ers at the wall, and we came to everlasting 
grief, to his immense delight." 

" I wish you would not do such things,'* 
said Boland, impatiently. 

*' My dear Eoley, he liked it. I was shot on 
to a soft grave, and he fell dexterously atop of 
me. I assure you he is charmed. As soon as 
the fragments of the drag are got together, he 
will ask me to do it again, which I certainly 
shall. He considers it as a phase in our ruder 
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national sports. He is goicg to get up a prize- 
fight.'* 

The interview with the Colonel was not quite 
so satisfactory. 

"Mordaunt," said the Colonel, very kindly, 
" we are all very fond of you, and should be 
very loth to lose you.*' 

" Now, I know what is coming," thought 
Jim. '* K all over. I shall be head- 
mastered till I am dead, I believe. I wish 
he would let me off with lines. The moonshee 
would do them. I wonder what is up ! " 

"About you, Mordaunt," said the Colonel, 
" I have to say that a brighter, brisker, mors 
promising young oflGicer don't exist." 

"This is getting worse and worse," thought 
Jim. " I know this style of thing." 

" I have a strong personal feeling towards 
you myself. You are popular among your bro- 
ther officers ; your men like you extremely. 
You are learning your duty admirably, and I 
have no fault to find in that way with you." 

" This means expulsion from the British 
army, if I know anything of being sent up to 
head-master, and I ought to," thought Jim, 

VOL. II. T 
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*' But,*' continued the Colonel, "there are 
parts of your conduct which will most 
certainly entail your retirement from the 
regiment, if not from the army altogether, 
unless they are immediately mended. Court- 
martials have been held for half of what you 
have done, sir. Do you suppose for a moment, 
sir, that the British rule in India can be kept 
up, if officers in the British army come out 
from balls at the Besidency at four o'clock in 
the morning, seize the palanquin of the Judge's 
lady, induce a not very sober collector to get 
into it, run away with it into the bottom of a 
nullah, and turn it upside down, with the col- 
lector inside ? " 

" Hang it all ! " thought Jim. Then aloud, 
— "I didn't know it was her palanquin, sir; 
and Phipps and I apologized afterwards." 

** Then the other fellow was Phipps," said 
the Colonel. Whereupon Jim grew sulky, 
fierce, and silent, cursing his tongue. 

" Of this singular friendship of yours with 
the Nawab, I decline to say anything. Such 
intimacy with native princes, however esti- 
mable, is always considered highly indiscreet. 
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more especially in the case of king's officers. 
However, with regard to that particular matter, 
I refase to say one single word farther than I 
think you are utterly lowering yourself by it, 
and had I ever dreamed that such a friendship 
would have taken place, I would never have 
admitted you into the regiment." 

"I have sat out heavier wiggings than 
this, sir," said Jim, suddenly, which made the 
Colonel think him a strange young man, as 
indeed he was. But the Colonel had taken up 
his ground, and was not to be diverted. 

"I therefore say nothing of your friendship 
for the Nawab. I even pass over your yester- 
day's extraordinary performances, enough for 
several court-martials; but on one point I 
particularly request an explanation — ^the extra- 
ordinary famiUarity which you are showing to 
your moonshee." 

Jim was utterly taken aback at this accusa- 
tion. His tomfooleries were so innumerable 
that he felt guilty on all points. But this 
one! He stammered out, "What, old Bagho- 
bahar?" 

"Yes," said the Colonel. "Your behaviour 
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to that old man is reported to me as something 
I, have never heard of out of Bedlam. They 
say that you have him in your room for hours 
together, and that you sit him up at one end, 
and lie in your hammock and look at him.'* 

''He is a most respectable old man, sir," 
said Jim, blushing scarlet. "We study the 
language together." 

*'I have no doubt of it," said the Colonel, 
kindly. "And now to conclude, my dear lad. 
You are one of the best and most honest lads 
that ever stepped, but do try to curb this fan- 
tastic behaviour. I, as a man of the world, 
and an old officer, have seen plenty of it, and 
know that it is only the outcome of the intense 
vitality and vivacity of our nation, a handful 
of whom can keep these millions in order. 
But curb it here. It does us ill-service among 
these solemn Asiatics, who have nearly lost the 
art of laughter with their cruel ritualisms and 
their life-long struggle to live. In the most 
successful of your tomfooleries did you ever see 
a low-caste man laugh at you?" 

"Why no, sir." 

"Believe me, no. I am young enough yet 
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to go on a frolic with you anywhere but here. 
*Be more dignified, my boy. Don't play the 
fool. There, cut away, you have had your 
wigging. You are a good young man, and 
a good officer. Don't play the fool any 
more; and, if you continue your friendship 
with the Nawab, upset his coach somewhere 
else than in a grave-yard." 

"Do you know, sir," said Jim, standing up 
erect and solemn before him, "that you are a 
very kind and good man, and that I would go 
to the devil after you?" 

"That presupposes my going to the devil 
first, my good lad," said the Colonel, laughing; 
"which is a thing I don't mean to do. Come, 
are you going to be good?" 

"I don't think so," said Jim. "I never 
was. I'll be as good as I can. Am I to cut 
the Nawab?" 

"Certainly not," said the Colonel; "but 
don't make a fool of him." 

"Am I to cut my moonshee?" asked the in- 
corrigible Jim. 

"There, get out of this, do," said the Co- 
lonel. "I do believe that K 's boys re- 
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main boys until they are eighty. All except 
Evans, who seems to have been bom when he 
was ninety." And so Jim departed. 

"I'd goto someivhere after that fellow," he 
said to Boland. "But I've caught it," and he 
offered no further explanation. 80 Boland left 
him alone. 

The moonshee business, which the Colonel 
thought to be the worst of all poor Jim's busi- 
ness, even including that of the Judge's lady's 
palanquin and the collector, must be ex- 
plained. 

It was absolutely necessary that Jim, to go 
the way King Boland wished him to go, to- 
wards staff promotion, must learn Hindustani 
at least. And Jim admitted the fact. So Bo- 
land, who had quickly the ear of every officer 
on the station, cast about for the very cleverest 
moonshee procurable. And that moonshee was 
old Baghobahar, and he was incontinently told 
to attend to Jim, and instruct him in Hindustani. 

And so this happened to Jim. He was ly- 
ing, on a sofa, singing "Barbara Allen" at the 
top of his voice, and looking out at the scald- 
ing sunshine beyond, when there entered to 
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him an aged man, who salaamed and came to- 
wards him. And Jim was stricken dumb. 

Out of that depth of humour, which the 
English and Scotch have in common, came a 
voice which told him that this was the old 
man. Jim had^ like most young men of his 
fresh, wildish constitution, and good disposi- 
tion, loved old men, for their pretty gentle 
ways, and their complacent politeness. But 
here, in India, appeared to him the old man of 
all old men. The ideal of all ideals. And Jim 
arose and took him to his bosom; that is to 
say, he salaamed to him again, and made him 
sit down. 

From that moment the mere contemplation 
of this aged Hindoo gave the profoundest satis- 
faction to Jim. He was content to lie on his 
sofa and look at him. 

He was a little odd man, very old, with a 
very dark complexion, snow-white hair and 
beard, and large spectacles; whenever Jim 
could get that old man cocked up before him, 
with his spectacles on, his soul was satisfied. 
Boland called him fool, but Eddy was as great 
a fool about the old man as Jim. 
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There the old man used to sit, hour after 
hour, with his heels tucked under him (not 
crossed-legged)j reading Hindustani to Jim. 
And there Jim would lie, smoking and listen- 
ing, never weary in the contemplation of his 
old man. He would have liked to bvy that old 
man, had it been possible. He relieved his 
mind by giving him handfuls of new rupees, 
which, however, were generally declined by the 
quaint old Hindoo gentleman. 

Eoland looked into Jim's bungalow one day, 
and watched them. The old man was cocked 
up at the end of the room, reading senten- 
tiously. Jim lay smoking and contemplating 
his idol. "Is he mad?*' said Eoland. "Not 
a bit, my dear Boland; but he has got what 
you have not, 'humour.'" 

The other object of contemplation in which 
Jim most delighted, was the Nawab of Belpore, 
or of "Baal Peor," as Jim delighted to call 
him, not knowing that he was merely reproduc- 
ing exactly the same words. This grand young 
Indian prince was a perpetual source of delight 
to Jim. And after Jim had spilt him over the 
churchyard wall, given him fifty at billiards 
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and beaten him, pitched his best wrestler on the 
back of his head, and ridden his worst buck- 
jumping Australian for him, the kindly, hon- 
est young Nawab was as fond of contemplating 
Jim, as Jim was of contemplating him. 

These friendships are extremely rare. But 
this was a real one. I believe that they will 
be as rare in future. Our people have dropped 
the horrid word ** nigger*' now. Fancy calling 
Scindiah, for instance, a "nigger!" Can one 
wonder at what happened? 

Do they love us yet? It is hard to say. 
But we are doing our duty, and we must hope 
that they will get as far as that when they 
see what we have done for them. Social im- 
pertinences had much to do with one phase of 
the Indian Mutiny. The most courteous people 
in the world get sick in time of continual in- 
sults. To a certain kind of fantastically Eadi- 
cal mind, like poor Jim's, social distinctions 
are impossible. His moonshee and his Nawab 
were new and astounding facts to him, but he 
considered them quite in the light of equals, a 
point of view which his good Colonel, or Eo- 
land, could never be brought to. 
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Poor Jim had not the least discretion in 
speech, though a great deal in judgment. He 
was lying one day with his book before him, 
pretending to follow his moonshee, who was 
reading aloud to him, but was in reality con- 
templating that great moonshee, when there was 
a scuffling of runners, and a carriage drew up 
opposite his door. 

He was in hopes that it was his Nawab, but 
a native servant came in, and said that it waB 
the Bajah of Bethoor. 

" Tell him to go to hell," said Jim, lying 
back on his sofa. " Go on, Baghobahar." 

The frightened servant departed trembling. 
Immediately after a sergeant of his own troop 
came in and said, ** If you please, sir, the Eajah 
of Bethoor is at the door." 

" That rascal has not given my message, 
then," said Jim. " Jones, you go out and give 
it. Tell him to go to hell." And the sergeant 
went out and gave some sort of message, not 
possibly the same as Jim*s, but sufficiently 
strong to prevent his ever coming again. 

And the moonshee took off his spectacles, 
wiped them, looked at Jim with supreme satis- 
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faction, put them on again, and said : ''I have 
now to call the Sahib's attention to the fact 
that there are twelve months in the year, con- 
sisting on an average of thirty-one days, each 
of twenty-four hours. We now enter the ninth 
month of the contemplations of the Fakeer 
Dhalblat of Ferosepore." 

And Jim said, " Cut away, old man." 
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